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PREFACE 


El  Club  Español  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  very  general  demand 
for  a  practical  manual  of  Spanish  club  activities.  The  valué 
of  the  foreign  language  club  as  an  adjunct  to  class-room 
teaching  has  long  been  recognized,  but  many  teachers  find 
themselves  utterly  bewildered  before  the  problem  of  the  or¬ 
ganizaron  and  supervisión  of  the  club.  This  manual  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  authors  to  assist  teachers  in  their 
Spanish  club  work  in  responso  to  repeated  requests  for  guid- 
ance. 

The  book  is  designed  to  meet  three  definite  needs:  (1)  It 
is  prepared  to  aid  the  teachers  and  the  officers  of  the  college  or 
Ir'gh  school  Spanish  club  in  the  organization  of  the  club  and 
the  preparation  of  programs  for  the  meetings.  (2)  It  is  planned 
fo™  use  as  a  supplementary  text  in  teachers’  courses  on  Methods 
of  Teaching  Spanish.  (3)  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
socialized  recitations  in  the  class-room  in  schools  where  the 
organization  of  a  Spanish  club  is  not  feasible. 


C.  H.  P. 
N.  A.  R. 
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EL  CLUB  ESPAÑOL 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  VALUE  OF  A  SPANISH  CLUB 

A  fundamental  factor  in  the  justification  of  the  Spanish 
club,  or  any  other  language  club,  is  the  principie  of  interest. 
The  Spanish  club  should  aim  to  stimulate  interest  where  there 
is  little  or  none,  in  order  to  make  the  study  of  language  pur- 
posive  for  the  largest  number  possible.  As  long  as  language 
study  is  a  mere  perfunctory  exercise  in  which  the  principal 
aim  is  to  complete  the  work  and  gain  the  required  credit,  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  time,  money,  and  energy  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  A  well  organized  Spanish  club  should  stimulate 
interest  in  the  language  on  the  part  of  a  larger  number  of 
students. 

However,  this  presupposes  a  sponsor  or  teacher  who  is 
interested  and,  to  begin  wbh,  a  number  of  students  who  al- 
ready  possess  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  the  language. 
In  other  words,  a  teacher  who  has  failed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  his  classes  cannot  expect  to  have  a  successful  Spanish  club. 
The  language  studied,  the  civilization  it  represents,  its  litera- 
ture,  its  ideáis,  and  in  a  more  general  way  whatever  it  has 
contributed  to  the  culture  of  the  world,  should  be  a  source 
of  interest  to  at  least  the  sponsors  or  teachers  of  such  an 
organization.  This,  in  brief,  should  be  the  purpose  of  a  live 
club :  namely  to  stimulate  a  larger  interest  in  things  Spanish, 
and  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  culture 
which  the  Spanish  civilization  represents. 

The  need  of  a  club  in  language  study  is  apparent  when 
it  is  fully  realized  that  the  language  teacher  has  probably 
more  handicaps  than  any  other  teacher.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  handicap  of  environment.  The  student’s  whole  environ- 
ment  is  unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  only  time  that  he  hears  the  language  he  ís  studying  is  in  the 
class  room,  and  there,  perhaps,  he  hears  English  far  too  of- 
ten.  Such  an  environment  the  Spanish  club  aims  to  offset  by 
creating  conditions  which  will  in  a  measure  overeóme  the 
handicap  of  environment  and  supplement  the  work  of  the 
class  room  by  carrying  it  beyond  the  limited  confines  of  the 
daily  recitation. 

The  handicap  of  habit  should  also  be  mentioned.  These 
are  habits  formed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  student’s  train- 
ing,  or  which  are  in  the  process  of  formation  due  to  poor  in- 
struction.  There  are  also  habits  formed  in  the  learning  of 
the  mother  tongue  which  the  student  erroneously  tries  to 
adapt  to  the  study  of  an  entirely  different  language.  The 
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translation  habit  is  one  of  the  former,  a  habit  which  when 
it  becomes  fixed  is  extremely  difficult  to  overeóme  and  is  un- 
questionably  a  handicap  when  used  exclusively  to  all  other 
íorms  of  language  learning.  When  this  habit  becomes  fixed, 
the  student  thinks  it  is  impossible,  and  it  almost  becomes  im- 
possible,  to  assimilate  the  language  in  any  other  way  except 
through  the  tedious  process  of  translation. 

It  is  here  that  the  Spanish  club  can  make  a  contribution 
to  the  art  of  learning  a  language.  This  it  can  do  by  creating 
an  atmosphere  or  more  favorable  conditions  for  learning  the 
language.  In  referring  to  this,  it  is  presumed  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  already  exist  in  the  class  room  and  that  the  Spanish 
club  is  merely  carrying  these  conditions  beyond  the  class 
room  into  the  social  life  of  the  students.  Thus  the  Spanish 
club  can  do  much  toward  creating  an  attitude  of  mind  or 
what  psychology  defines  as  a  “mental  set,”  which  in  language 
study  results  in  more  naturalness  and  spontaneity  in  assimil- 
ating  the  language.  The  Spanish  club  can  also  assist  in  the 
art  of  learning  a  language  by  utilizing  such  habits  acquired 
in  learning  the  mother  tongue  which  have  been  found  useful 
in  learning  a  second  language,  and  by  Supplementing  the 
class  room  work  in  aiding  the  student  to  acquire  new  habits 
of  speech. 

In  this  country,  the  valué  of  Spanish  is  not  purely  aca- 
demic.  Its  literary  contribution  is  important  enough  to  justify 
’ts  study  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  However,  apart 
from  this  it  has  a  more  practical  valué.  Henee  the  oral  use 
oí  the  language  is  more  than  purely  pedagogical  in  its  im- 
portance. 

This  oral  valué  is  bound  to  increase  as  political  and  com- 
mercial  relations  with  Spanish- America  become  more  cordial 
and  amicable.  It  is  here  that  business  interests  have  failed 
in  the  past.  They  have  been  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
idea  of  “putting  across”  their  business  enterprises  to  take  any 
inferest  in  the  literature,  culture,  and  historical  background 
of  the  countries  to  the  south,  and  henee  the  long  road  of  mis- 
understanding  and  suspicion  over  which  they  have  had  to 
tread.  They  have  failed  to  learn  that  the  easiest  point  of  ap- 
proach  to  a  foreign  people  is  through  their  language.  This 
means  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  oral  practice. 

The  Spanish  club  should  always  aim  at  oral  expression 
and  should  so  conduct  its  programs  as  to  give  the  largest  op- 
portunity  possible  for  such  practice.  Even  apart  from  this 
valué,  it  is  generally  recognized  today  1)y  those  who  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subiect  that  the  oral  use  of  a 
language  aids  in  assimilating  directly  the  written  form  of  the 
language.  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical  that  reading  a  language  will  never  become  an  enjoy- 
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able  accomplishment  until  we  are  able  to  do  so  without  the 
aid  of  translation.  In  all  of  this,  the  Spanish  club  should 
function  as  an  aid  which  supplements  the  work  of  the  class 
room. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  in  a  very  general  way  the  pur- 
pose  and  valué  of  the  Spanish  club.  Anything  short  of  these 
valúes  and  aims  should  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  Span¬ 
ish  club.  These  are  accomplished  by  awakening  an  interest 
in  things  Spanish  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  fully  employed  in 
the  class  room.  Almost  every  phase  of  Spanish  life  in  one 
f orm  or  another  may  be  brought  before  the  members  of  the 
club  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  the  club  is  a  live  one  and  the 
sponsor  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  with  a  sincere  interest  and 
a  real  love  for  the  language  he  is  teaching. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  manual  will  aid  in  outb'ning  the 
tvork  of  the  Spanish  club  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  both 
teacher  and  student  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  club 
as  already  suggested.  It  is  also  desired  to  instill  enthusiasm 
where  it  is  lacking  and  thus  in  a  small  way  lead  to  better 
and  larger  results  in  the  field  of  language  study,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  Spanish. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  SPANISH  CLUB 

An  elabórate  organization  is  not  essential  in  the  opera- 
tion  of  a  successful  Spanish  club.  In  the  Spanlsh  club  the 
aim  should  be  to  extend  the  idea  of  socializaron  beyond  the 
class  room  and  into  the  social  activities  of  student  life.  The 
successful  Spanish  club  really  begins  in  the  class  room.  The 
class  room  furnishes  the  atmosphere  and  the  student’s  atti- 
tude  toward  the  language,  and  it  is  this  atmosphere  and 
attitude  that  is  projected  into  the  activities  of  the  Spanish 
club.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  ascertain  in  organizing  a 
club,  is  whether  the  proper  class  room  background  for  such 
an  organization  exists.  Many  a  club  deteriorates  into  a 
purely  social  gathering  or  fails  altogether  because  of  un- 
Spanish  conditions  existing  in  the  class  room. 

If  Spanish  is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  the  class  room  except 
as  prepared  in  some  foirmal  translation  exercise;  on  jthe 
other  hand  if  English  is  constantly  heard  in  the  class  room 
and  conversation  in  Spanish  is  not  an  every  day  practice  or 
is  altogether  neglected;  in  other  words,  if  the  teacher  has 
failed  to  create  a  Spanish  atmosphere  in  the  class,  a  success¬ 
ful  Spanish  club  cannot  be  hoped  for  until  such  conditions 
have  been  eliminated  and  others  more  favorable  for  a  Spanish 
atmosphere  have  been  substituted. 

The  question  of  organization  is,  therefore,  secondary 
to  the  question  of  class  room  method  and  procedure.  Any 
sudden  change  in  the  student’s  bent  of  mind  from  the  class 
room  to  the  Spanish  club  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place. 
He  will  bring  to  the  club  the  same  attitude  and  “mental  set” 
which  he  has  cultivated  in  the  class  room.  Perhaps  in  some 
cases  the  activities  of  the  Spanish  club  should  begin  in  the 
class  room. 

If,  however,  the  proper  class  room  conditions  exist,  the 
organization  of  a  Spanish  club  is  in  order.  As  previously 
stated,  the  form  of  organization  is  not  essential  to  its  success, 
but  a  simple  form  of  organization  is  preferable  to  an  elabó¬ 
rate  one.  It  is  better  to  have  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  club  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  which 
will  be  workable,  than  a  long  constitution  which  will  never 
be  referred  to  or  read  by  any  but  those  who  drew  it  up. 

In  drawing  up  a  constitution  the  following  is  given  as 
an  outline  suggestive  of  the  form  and  wording  which  it  should 
take : 
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CONSTITUCIÓN  Y  REGLAMENTOS  ( Constitution ) 

(1)  El  Nombre  (The  Ñame) 

Este  grupo  se  conocerá  con  el  nombre  de  “El  Club  Cervantino- 
Español”  y  se  reunirá  en  junta  ordinaria  según  se  determine  por  la 
Mesa  Directiva  en  conjunto  con  el  señor  profesor  (la  señora  pro¬ 
fesora),  jefe  del  departamento  español  de  esta  Escuela  Superior 
(colegio  o  universidad.) 

(2)  El  Propósito  (The  Parpóse ) 

El  Propósito  de  esta  asociación  será  promover  y  estimular  interés 
en  el  idioma  español.  Para  llevar  a  cabo  este  fin  se  exigirá  de  cada 
socio  que  se  dedique  a  la  práctica  del  español  mediante  el  concurso  de 
las  reuniones  del  club. 

(An  appropriate  motto  may  be  selected  and  incorporated  in  the 
constitution  under  this  división.) 

Este  club  tendrá  por  lema  o  mote,  “Adelante,  siempre  adelante.” 

(3)  Los  Oficiales  (The  Officers) 

Los  oficiales  de  este  club  consistirán  en  los  siguientes  funcionarios : 
El  Presidente  (la  Presidenta)  ;  el  Vice-presidente  (la  Vice-presi- 
denta)  ;  el  Secretario  (la  Secretaria)  ;  el  Tesorero  (la  Tesorera). 

Note:  Some  clubs  have  a  critic  (crítico  o  crítica),  but  students 
generally  feel  that  it  makes  the  club  too  much  like  a  class-room 
exercise,  and  henee  not  desirable. 

(4)  Comisiones  (Committees) 

(a)  La  Mesa  Directiva  (The  Executive  Committee) 

La  Mesa  Directiva  o  el  Consistorio  de  este  club  consistirá  en  el 
Presidente,  el  Vice-presidente,  el  Secretario,  el  Tesorero  y  el  Conse¬ 
jero  o  jefe  del  Departamento  Español.  Todos  los  asuntos  que  han  de 
presentarse  ante  el  club  recibirán  el  apoyo  de  la  Mesa  Directiva  antes 
de  ser  aprobados  por  el  club,  incluso  la  nominación  de  los  oficiales 
para  el  año  sucesivo. 

(b)  Otras  Comisiones  (Other  Committees) 

1.  La  Comisión  de  Programas  (The  Program  Committee) 

Los  deberes  de  esta  comisión  serán  arreglar  y  trazar  los  pro¬ 
gramas  que  se  verificarán  en  el  club  en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias. 

2.  La  Comisión  de  Reuniones  (The  House  Committee) 

Los  deberes  de  esta  comisión  serán  asegurar  el  sitio  de  reunión 
de  cada  sesión  ordinaria  del  club. 

(5)  Los  Socios  (The  Membership) 

(a)  Los  socios  activos  del  club  se  compondrán  de  los  miembros 
activos  del  club  que  han  pagado  sus  honorarios  o  cuotas  mensuales 
o  semestrales  y  que  han  terminado  un  año  de  estudio  del  español. 

(b)  Los  socios  honorarios  o  corresponsales  serán  todos  los  que 
hayan  terminado  sus  estudios  de  español  en  esta  institución  y  que  por 
lo  consiguiente  no  pueden  ser  socios  activos.  Estos  socios  no  tienen 
derechos  de  votación  en  el  club  pero  pueden  asistir  a  las  reuniones  y 
tomar  parte  en  los  programas  del  club. 

The  preceding  ítems  are  purely  suggestive  of  the  lan- 
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guage  to  be  used  in  some  of  the  more  important  divisions 
of  a  constitution,  and  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Each 
club  must  adapt  its  constitution  to  its  own  particular  needs. 

Any  teacher  of  Spanish  should  be  able  to  aid  the.students 
in  drawing  up  their  constitution.  It  is  found  advisable  to 
have  a  committee  of  students  draw  up  their  own  constitution. 
The  teacher  should  withdraw  into  the  background  and  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  In  this  way  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  assume  a  full  share  of  responsibility  and  thus 
feel  that  the  club  is  theirs  and  not  the  teacher’s.  . 

The  constitution  should  be  written  in  Spanish,  and  of 
course  it  should  be  written  in  good  Spanish.  Here  the  sponsor 
may  be  of  aid  in  reading  and  correcting  the  students’  own  draft 
of  a  constitution. 

As  to  the  ñame  of  a  club,  the  ñame,  ‘‘El  Club  Cervantino- 
Español”  has  been  used  as  the  first  one  to  suggest  itself. 
There  are  many  more  appropriate  ñames  which  can  be  used. 
“El  Club  Español,”  or  “El  Círculo  Español,”  are  quite  popular 
and  appropriate.  “El  Círculo  Español”  is  probably  more 
suggestive  of  the  idea  of  socialization  and  of  the  friendly  con- 
tact  which  the  club  aims  to  cultivate  between  the  students 
themselves  and  between  the  teachers  and  students.  “El  Club 
Cervantino”  would  be  more  literary;  so  would  “El  Club 
Galdós,”  or  “El  Club  Andrés  Bello,”  if  it  is  Spanish- American 
things  in  which  we  are  interesfed.  “El  Círculo  Castellano”  may 
be  preferred  by  some  instead  of  “El  Círculo  Español.”  Some 
may  prefer  to  leave  out  the  word  “club,”  as  being  overdone 
or  too  much  like  English.  To  such  the  ñame,  “El  Ateneo- 
Hispano,”  or  “El  Ateneo  Español,”  may  sound  better. 

In  defining  the  purpose  of  the  club,  it  has  been  borne 
in  mind  that  the  use  of  Spanish  is  essential,  and  anything 
that  comes  short  of  such  an  ideal  will  prove  subversive  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  club.  The  club  will  deteriórate  into 
a  purely  social  organization  with  no  other  aim  in  view 
than  a  social  gatheriner.  As  previouslv  stated.  the  Spanish 
atmosphere  of  a  Spanish  club  must  begin  in  the  class  room, 
and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
class  room  and  readjust  the  method  of  procedure  there,  by 
creating  the  proper  atmosphere  and  attitude  in  the  class 
room.  in  order  to  have  a  successful  Spanish  club. 

The  Program  Committee,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  purpose.  The 
whole  subject  of  programs  will  be  d’’scussed  in  an  other  chap- 
ter. 

The  motto  suggested  is  one  which  was  selected  by  a 
committee  of  students  themselves  at  the  time  of  organizing 
their  own  Spanish  club.  There  are  many  other  well  known 
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Spanish  maxims  that  would  be  appropriate  as  a  motto  for 
a  Spanish  club,  such  as : 


1. 

Alcanza  quien  no  cansa 

He  who  does  not  tire  achieves. 

2. 

Acudamos  al  reclamo 

Let  us  press  on  toward  the  goal. 

3. 

Siempre  listos 

Always  ready. 

4. 

Manos  a  la  obra 

All  hands  at  work. 

5. 

No  hay  atajo  sin  trabajo 

There  is  no  gain  without  pain. 

6. 

A  quien  madruga  Dios  ayuda 

God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

7. 

Anhelamos  honores 

We  aspire  for  honors. 

A  free  translation  is  given  of  each  motto  to  aid  the 
student  or  the  teacher  in  selecting  one  appropriate  to  his  needs. 

The  emblem  or  pin  on  which  the  motto  may  be  placed 
can  very  appropriately  be  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms  or  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Castile,  both  of  which  can  very  easily  be 
used  as  a  pin  or  emblem  with  the  club’s  motto  inscribed  on  it. 

The  activities  of  the  club  should  be  directed  largely  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  This  committee  should  consist  of 
the  officers  and  the  sponsors  of  the  club.  The  term  “Con¬ 
sejero”  is  used  to  define  the  role  of  the  sponsor  or  adviser 
of  the  club.  To  mention  him  in  the  constitution  gives  him 
the  official  recognition  that  he  should  have,  and  the  students 
thus  normally  accept  him  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  In 
a  well  directed  club,  his  place  as  a  “Consejero”  is  an  impor- 
tant  one  and  is  more  effective  when  he  is  included  in  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  success  of  the  club  largely  de- 
pends  on  the  proper  functioning  of  this  “Mesa  Directiva.” 

Some  think  it  wise  to  limit  the  presidency  to  students  of 
Júnior  or  Sénior  grade  in  both  high  school  and  college.  This 
is  a  matter  worth  considering  in  defining  the  office  of  pres- 
ident. 

The  House  Committee  mentioned  in  the  outline  given 
above,  has  been  found  very  valuable  where  the  club  has  to 
depend  for  its  place  of  meeting  upon  the  hospitality  of  friends 
and  members  of  the  club.  Thus  the  place  of  meeting  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  responsíble  committee,  and  it  is  always  secured 
in  time  to  avoid  trouble  and  confusión. 

As  to  membership,  especially  where  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment  is  large,  it  is  best  to  limit  it  to  students  above  Freshman 
standing  in  Spanish  for  both  high  school  and  college. 

Compulsory  membershp  is  not  satisfactory.  For  the 
best  interests  of  the  club,  membership  should  be  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  It  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
success  and  the  right  spirit  of  endeavor. 
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Locuciones  Parlamentarias  ( ParUamentary  Expressions ) 


1. 

Se  abre  la  sesión. 

1. 

The  house  is  called  to  order. 

2. 

El  Secretario  pasará  la  lista. 

2. 

The  Secretary  will  cali  the 
roll. 

3. 

El  Secretario  leerá  el  acta  de 
la  sesión  anterior. 

3. 

The  Secretary  will  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

4. 

Si  no  hay  enmiendas  que¬ 
dará  aprobada  el  acta  según 
la  lectura  del  Secretario. 

4. 

If  there  are  no  corrections  to 
the  reading  of  the  minutes 
they  stand  approved. 

5. 

Negocios  pendientes. 

5. 

Oíd  business. 

6. 

Negocios  o  asuntos  nuevos. 

6. 

New  business. 

7. 

Proponer  o  hacer  una  mo¬ 
ción. 

7. 

To  make  a  motion. 

8. 

Secundar  o  apoyar  la  mo¬ 
ción. 

8. 

To  second  a  motion. 

9. 

Nombrar  una  comisión. 

9. 

To  appoint  a  committee. 

10. 

Poner  a  votación  o  (votar 
por  aclamación) 

10. 

To  put  to  a  vote  ( by  accla- 
mation) . 

11. 

En  caso  de  empate  el  Presi¬ 
dente  dará  el  voto  decisivo. 

11. 

In  case  of  a  tie  the  President 
will  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

12. 

Pedir  la  palabra. 

12. 

To  ask  for  the  floor. 

13. 

Tener  la  palabra. 

13. 

To  ha ve  the  floor. 

14. 

Tomar  la  palabra. 

14. 

To  take  the  floor. 

15. 

Hacer  enmiendas  o  proponer 
que  se  enmienden  los  artícu¬ 
los  reglamentarios  de  la  so¬ 
ciedad. 

15. 

To  make  amendments  or 
move  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
club  be  amended. 

16. 

Poner  sobre  la  mesa. 

16. 

To  luy  on  the  table. 

17. 

Enmendar. 

17. 

To  amend. 

18. 

Proponer  que  se  prorogue  o 
Tevante  la  sesión. 

18. 

To  move  that  the  meeting 
adjoum. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  model  for  writing  the  minutes 
of  any  regular  meeting  of  the  club. 


Las  Actas  ( The  Minutes ) 

Se  reunió  el  Club  Cervantino-español  en  sesión  ordinaria  el  12 
de  abril  de  19 —  en  casa  de  la  señorita  A.  El  Secretario  procedió  a 
pasar  la  lista  y  después  se  verificó  la  lectura  del  acta  de  la  sesión  an¬ 
terior.  El  acta  quedó  aprobada.  Se  pasó  al  nombramiento  de  com¬ 
isiones  y  a  la  discusión  de  negocios  pendientes. 

La  Comisión  Financiera  presentó  un  informe  acreca  del  estado 
actual  monetario  de  la  sociedad.  Después  de  discutir  las  recomenda¬ 
ciones  se  propuso  que  se  aprobase  el  informe  de  la  comisión ;  la  propo¬ 
sición  fué  apoyada.  Se  puso  a  votación  por  aclamación  en  seguida, 
de  la  cual  resultó  un  empate.  El  Presidente  dió  el  voto  decisivo  y 
quedó  aprobada  la  proposición. 

El  señor  A  propuso  que  se  levantase  la  sesión.  Fué  secundada  o 
aprobada  la  moción  y  se  procedió  al  desarrollo  del  programa. 
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CHAPTER  III 

SU G GESTE D  OUTLINES  FOR  PROGRAMS:  SCENES  IN 
PANTOMIME 

A  BALCONY  COURTSHIP 
(A  SHADOW  PANTOMIME) 

Characters:  A  Señorita  and  her  lover. 

Scene:  The  Señorita’s  Balcony. 

Directions:  Hang  a  large  sheet  before  the  aperture  of 
a  double  door  or  an  archway.  Darken  the  room  in  which 
the  audience  is  seated ;  use  the  room  behind  the  door  for  the 
stage.  Hang  a  100-power  electric  light  globe  on  an  exten¬ 
sión  cord  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  behind  the  tableau. 
At  a  convenient  distance  in  front  of  the  light,  arrange  an 
imitation  balcony.  A  wooden  porch  bench  will  serve  the 
purpose  admirably.  Turn  the  back  of  the  bench  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Drape  the  lower  part  of  the  bench  with  a  sheet  in 
order  to  give  the  impression  of  a  solid  wall.  The  back  of 
the  bench  will  fumish  the  railing  of  the  balcony.  The 
señorita  should  kneel  on  the  seat  of  the  bench  and  rest  her 
elbows  on  the  back.  She  will  appear  in  the  shadow  to  be 
leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony.  A  mantilla,  a  high 
comb,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
Spanish  touch  to  her  costume.  The  lover  should  kneel  on 
the  floor  so  that  in  the  reflection  he  will  appear  to  be  standing 
on  the  ground  below  the  balcony.  Only  his  bust  figure  will 
appear  in  the  shadow.  He  should  wear  a  sombrero.  A 
sash  and  a  jacket  will  make  his  costume  appear  to  be  Spanish. 
He  should  carry  his  guitar,  and  play  in  pantomime.  At  the 
conclusión  of  the  serenade,  the  señorita  should  press  her 
hand  to  her  heart  or  make  other  similar  motions  to  show  her 
ardent  infatuation.  She  should  pluck  the  rose  from  her  hair 
and,  after  kissing  it,  throw  it  to  her  lover  below  the  balcony. 
The  lover  should  stoop.  pick  up  the  rose,  and  press  it  to  his 
lips  and  to  his  heart.  If  the  light  is  properly  adjusted,  the 
shadows  will  be  clear  and  the  illusion  perfect.  During  the 
pantomime  a  Victrola  may  be  played  softly  in  the  room  behind 
the  curtain.  Any  available  Spanish  love  song  will  be  suit- 
able. 


CHARACTERIZATION  PANTOMIMES 
Famous  scenes  from  Spanish  literature  offer  interesting 
subjects  for  characterization  pantomimes.  It  is  entertaining 
to  present  these  scenes  unannounced  as  a  contest  feature 
of  the  club  program  to  stimulate  interest  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture.  Tally  cards  may  be  passed  to  the  audience  before  the 
scenes  are  given.  At  the  conclusión  of  each  pantomime,  the 
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club  members  should  write  after  the  appropriate  number 
on  the  tally  card  the  title  of  the  work  of  literature  from 
which  the  scene  was  taken  and  the  ñame  of  the  author.  At 
the  conclusión  of  the  program  the  tally  cards  should  be  col- 
lected  and  scored.  A  Spanish  novel  or  drama  or  a  picture 
of  a  noted  Spanish  author  would  be  a  suitable  prize  to  pre- 
sent  to  the  winner. 

If,  however,  the  club  members  have  not  read  a  sufñcient 
number  of  Spanish  books  to  make  such  a  contest  interesting, 
the  scenes  should  be  announced  in  Spanish.  The  speaker  should 
give  the  title  of  the  book,  the  ñame  of  the  author,  and  a 
few  facts  concerning  both.  The  scenes  could  be  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  student  to  Spanish  authors  and  to  arouse  his 
interest  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  charming  literatures 
of  the  world. 

FAMOUS  SCENES  FROM  SPANISH  LITERATURE 
Marcela 

Adapted  from  the  Comedia  de  Costumbres  by  Bretón 
de  los  Herreros. 

Characters : 

1.  Marcela — the  rich,  beautiful  young  widow. 

2.  Don  Agapito — her  effeminate  lover. 

3.  Don  Amadeo — her  love-sick,  poet-lover. 

4.  Don  Martín — her  soldier  lover. 

5.  Juliana — Marcela’s  maid. 

Scene:  Madrid.  La  sala  de  la  casa  de  Marcela. 

Time:  1831. 

Marcela  is  seated  in  the  center  of  the  tableau.  She  is 
making  a  petaca  (a  cigar  case) .  By  her  side  sits  Don  Agapito, 
who  is  embroidering  a  cordón  (an  embroidered  cord  for  a 
belt).  Don  Agapito  should  be  dressed  in  a  very  effeminate 
style:  lace  collar  and  cuffs.  large  bow  tie,  etc.  He  should 
be  very  dainty  and  slight  of  figure.  In  his  pocket  he  carries 
some  candy  which  he  offers  from  time  to  time  to  Marcela 
and  which  he  eats  continuously.  Don  Agapito  draws  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  pretty  young  widow  and  is  making  an 
ardent  proposal  of  marriage,  when  Don  Amadeo,  the  dreamy 
poet,  enters.  Don  Amadeo  falls  on  his  knees  and  begins  a 
timid  proposal  which  is  interrupted  by  the  noisy  entrance 
of  Don  Martín,  the  self-assertive,  soldier  lover.  Don  Martín 
brushes  the  insignificant  rivals  aside  and  monopolizes  the 
attehtion  of  the  widow.  His  passionate  proposal  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Juliana,  who  gesticulates  wildly. 
Marcela  hastily  rises  and,  deserting  all  three  lovers,  follows 
the  maid.  Don  Agapito  takes  more  candy  from  his  pocket  and 
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síghs  as  he  eats  it.  Don  Amadeo  weeps.  Don  Martín  curses, 
storms,  and  pacéis  the  floor,  venting  his  wrath  upon  his  ill-fated 
rivals.  Presently  Marcela  returns,  placid  and  smiling.  She  is 
followed  by  Juliana,  excited  and  joyful.  Juliana  is  carrying  a 
cushion  on  which  are  a  mother  cat  and  three  little  kittens.  Ju¬ 
liana  announces: 

“La  gata  ha  parido.” 

The  lovers  are  disgusted  that  Marcela  pays  more  atten- 
tion  to  the  kittens  than  to  them.  The  scene  ends  with  Don 
Agapito  embracing  the  kittens,  Don  Amadeo  weeping.  Don 
Martín  roaring  and  leaving  in  anger,  and  Marcela  and  Jul'ana 
smiling  happily  over  the  birth  of  the  kittens. 

Zaragüeta 

This  charming  farce  comedy  by  Carrión  and  Aza  affords 
an  excellent  subject  for  pantomime.  The  majority  of  high 
school  and  college  students  above  the  first  year  have  read 
the  comedy.  It  is  full  of  action  and  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  to  pantomime.  A  delightful  series  of  pantomimes 
could  be  arranged  to  represent  the  principal  scenes  in  the 
play.  Don  Indalecio’s  amazing  appetite,  Zaragüeta’s  deaf- 
ness,  the  many  dilemmas  of  Don  Carlos  are  excellent  studies 
in  pantomime.  The  scenes  could  be  worked  out  according  to 
the  model  given  above.  In  order  that  a  scene  be  effective, 
there  must  be  one  dominant  impression.  For  example,in 
the  pantomime  worked  out  above  the  dominant  impression 
is  that  three  proposals  were  ruthlessly  interrupted  for  so  in- 
significant  a  cause  as  the  birth  of  three  kittens.  The  farce  of 
mistaken  identity  would  offer  an  amusing  foca]  point  in  the 
scene  from  Zaragüeta,  where  the  money  lender,  instead  of 
Don  Carlos,  gets  the  drenching  with  the  hose.  The  sound 
of  the  running  water  could  be  artificially  produced  as  de- 
scribed  in  the  stage  directions  of  the  comedy. 

Caballuco 

A  Dramatic  Pantomime,  based  on  the  Novel  Doña 
Perfecta,  by  Benito  Pérez  Galdós. 

Directions:  The  scene  is  based  upon  the  incidents  of 
Chapter  XXII  of  the  novel.  The  action  takes  place  in  Or- 
bajosa  in  the  dming  room  of  the  home  of  Doña  Perfecta. 

A  table  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage.  It  should  be  so 
arranged,  with  the  legs  unscrewed  or  lightly  propped,  that  the 
table  could  crash  to  the  floor  when  the  scene  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  dramatic  intensity.  By  the  table  stands 
Cristóbal  Ramos,  familiarly  called  Caballuco,  the  bully  of 
intolerant  Orbojosa.  Seated  around  the  table  are  Don  Ino¬ 
cencio,  Doña  Perfecta,  and  several  villagers  who  are  semi- 
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vassals  of  the  señora:  el  tío  Pasolargo,  Vej arruco,  Frasquito. 
Caballuco  dominates  the  scene.  His  face  should  show  un- 
bridled  wrath;  his  gestures  should  threaten  vengeance.  The 
members  of  the  group  should  appear  to  hang  upon  his  words, 
Doña  Perfecta  leading  him  on  to  the  climax  of  his  fury  by  her 
approval.  The  priest,  Don  Inocencio,  should  express  his 
hypocrisy  by  vigorous  protests  which  fail  to  hide  his  grati- 
fication.  The  villagers,  by  their  facial  expressions  and  ges¬ 
tures,  should  manifest  their  approval  of  Caballuco’s  fury. 
In  the  background,  peering  through  the  glass  of  a  clos@d 
door,  stands  Rosario,  the  beautiful,  saintly  daughter  of  Doña 
Perfecta,  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  the  shadows,  peering  hope- 
lessly  at  the  group  that  dominates  her  life.  At  her  sida 
stands  her  noble  lover,  Pepe  Rey,  her  cousin  from  Madrid. 
Caballuco’s  insane  fury  reaches  the  climax,  and  frenzied  like 
a  wild  beast,  this  bully  brings  his  fist  down  upon  the  table 
with  such  forcé  that  the  table  crashes  at  his  feet.  Caballuco 
exclaims,  “¡Muera  Madrid!,”  and  the  villagers  reply,  “¡Viva 
Orbojosa!”  Pepe  and  Rosario  slip  away  sorrowfully  into 
the  shadows.  Doña  Perfecta  manifests  extreme  gratification. 
Don  Inocencio  protests  feebly  and  hypocritically.  The 
shadow  of  his  face  upon  the  wall  is  the  shadow  of  the  beak 
of  a  bird  of  prey. 

To  arouse  the  interest  of  the  students  in  this  novel,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  have  some  member  of  the  club  give 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  novel.  Doña  Perfecta 
represents  Oíd  Spain,  bound  by  tradition.  Rosario  is  New 
Spain,  struggling  for  the  chance  of  self-expression.  Pepe 
Rey  typifies  modern  thought  and  liberal  ideas.  Don  Inocencio 
represents  Intolerance,  and  Caballuco  depicts  the  blind  forces 
of  tradition. 

El  Capitán  Veneno 

No  novel  offers  a  more  charming  study  in  characteriza- 
tion  than  this  delightful  story  by  Alarcón.  The  irate,  wounded 
Captain,  a  professed  woman  hater  in  the  toils  of  two  char- 
itable  women  who  have  saved  his  life  against  his  will  and 
to  his  utter  mortification,  the  cowardly  maid,  the  beautiful 
Angustias,  the  noble  Doña  Teresa,  all  offer  character  studies 
which  could  be  worked  into  clever  pantomimes. 

Don  Quijote 

For  the  búrleseme  pantomime  nothing  is  more  deligh+ful 
than  that  remarkable  character,  Don  Quijote,  created  by  the 
inimitable  Cervantes.  A  student  who  is  noticeably  lank  and 
bony  should  be  selected  to  impersonate  Don  Quijote.  The 
helmet  of  card  board  can  be  easily  made.  A  broom  stick 
with  a  pasteboard  horse  head  will  serve  as  a  caricature  of 
the  bony  Rocinante.  A  windmill  can  be  improvised,  or  it 
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can  be  burlesqued  with  a  Tinker  Toy  windmill.  Don  Qui- 
jote’s  fight  with  the  windmill  has  been  presented  by  Spanish 
clubs  with  hilarious  success.  Any  other  burlesque  scene 
could  be  worked  out  according  to  the  materials  available. 
Almost  any  episode  from  the  novel  could  be  adapted  to  a 
comic  program. 

The  Gypsy  Party 

The  Gypsy  Party  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  delightfully 
varied  program.  The  frolic  should  be  held  at  night  in  the 
open,  and  it  is  particularly  appealing  in  the  autumn  when 
the  fields  and  the  woods  are  inviting.  The  rustic  scene,  a 
huge  bonfire,  and  gaudy  gypsy  costumes  will  afford  an  ap- 
propriate  setting.  The  program  should  inelude  the  singing 
of  Spanish  songs  in  ehorus,  the  gypsies  sitting  on  the  ground 
around  the  camp  fire.  The  witchery  of  the  scene  could  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  telling  of  weird  Spanish  stories. 
In  Alarcon’s  Novelas  Cortas,  may  be  found  stories  sufficiently 
gruesome  to  give  the  neeessary  thrill  to  a  gypsy  party.  Fortune 
telling  should,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
evening.  Spanish  playing  cards  or  fortune  telling  cards,  to- 
gether  with  extensive  articles  or  methods  of  telling  fortunes, 
may  be  bought  for  Fifty  Cents  and  Twenty-five  Cents,  respect- 
ively,  from  Libería  y  Casa  De  Realia,  Chickasha,  Oklahoma. 

The  most  appropriate  refreshments  for  the  Gypsy  outing 
would  be  a  rich  Spanish  stew,  cooked  on  a  tripod  over  the 
camp  fire..  If  the  stew  is  not  desired,  hot  tamales  and  Mexican 
candy  would  be  suitable  and  easy  to  serve  in  the  woods. 

The  Curio  Party 

Almost  any  high  school  or  college  boasts  of  teachers  of 
Spanish  who  have  traveled  or  studied  in  Spanish  speaking 
countries.  Usually,  several  persons  in  a  town  of  average  size 
have  Mexican  or  Spanish  curios.  If  a  returned  traveler  can 
be  secured  to  speak  at  a  Spanish  club  program,  it  adds  inter- 
est  to  the  occasion  to  arrange  an  exhibit  of  Spanish  or  Mexican 
curios,  post  cards,  costumes,  earthern  ware,  fans,  combs,  laces, 
etc.  If  the  school  owns  a  post  card  projector,  the  interest 
in  local  color  could  be  intensified  by  throwing  scenes  from 
Spanish  or  Mexiean  life  on  the  screen.  A  collection  of  50 
cards,  showing  in  color  the  traditional  costumes  of  49  differ- 
ent  provinces  of  Spain  and  one  card  covering  Spain  in  general, 
can  be  ordered  for  50  cents  from  Libería  y  Casa  De  Realia, 
Chickasha,  Okla.  A  large  collection  of  post  cards  depicting 
Mexican  life  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Authors  at  the  expense 
of  postage  both  ways. 

The  Mexican  Café 

The  Mexican  café  offers  the  setting  for  an  unusual  Spanish 
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Club  program.  Select  a  large  room  for  the  iscene;  clear  it  of 
all  American  furnishings ;  cover  the  lights  with  red  tissue  paper. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  place  a  number  of  small  tables  sur- 
rounded  by  four  chairs  or  rough  stools.  Use  red*  checked  ging- 
ham  for  the  table  cloths  and  the  napkins.  Use  an  oíd  beer 
or  vinegar  bottle  with  a  candle  in  the  mouth  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  light  on  the  table.  Over  the  tables  suspend  red  and 
green  balloons.  When  the  Club  members  enter,  have  them 
sit  down  at  the  tables.  The  entire  program  should  be  carried 
on  in  true  cabaret  style  while  the  students  are  eating. 

Mexican  dances,  songs,  etc.,  will  be  very  appropriate 
for  such  a  program. 

A  Mexican  lottery  would  add  excitement  and  fun  to  the 
occasion.  Pass  a  sombrero  with  slips  of  paper,  some  blank 
and  some  containing  numbers.  On  a  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room  may  be  displayed  a  collection  of  inexpensive  Mex¬ 
ican  curios  and  favors  (small  sombrero  ash  trays,  tiny  bas- 
kets,  feather  work,  etc.)  These  curios  should  be  numbered 
to  tally  with  the  slips  of  paper  in  the  sombrero.  The  stu¬ 
dents  who  draw  blanks  lose  in  the  lottery,  while  those  who 
draw  numbers  receive  their  prizes. 

The  cabaret  scene  may  end  in  hilarity  with  the  entrance 
of  a  bandit  who  shoots  at  some  enemy  who  is  prepared  to  act 
the  part  of  an  assassinated  victim.  The  balloons  may  then 
be  popped,  and  the  meeting  will  end  in  riot  and  amusement. 

A  Spanish  Skit 

This  skit  may  be  given  by  the  Freshmen,  who  may  be  in- 
vited  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  club  once  a  year.  Thus 
they  will  not  only  become  interested  in  the  Spanish  club  work 
during  their  Freshmen  year,  but  also  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  acquire  from  the  beginning  a  good  intonation  in  the 
language. 

I"  Concha 
Personajes:  “j  Ramón 

[Roberto 

Escena  Ira 

Concha:  (Concha  estará  sola,  andando  por  la  escena, 
aprendiendo  los  verbos)  ¡Verbos!  ¡Y  más  verbos!  ¡Que  me 
dan  dolor  de  cabeza!  Pues  no  hay  remedio.  ¡Vamos!  A  ver  si 
los  aprendo  !  Tengo,  tienes  etc.  (se  repiten  varias  veces)  ;  tuve, 
tuviste  etc.  (se  repiten,  y  en  tanto  entra  Ramón  y  se  arro¬ 
dilla  ante  Concha  que  sigue  con  los  verbos). 
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Escena  2a 

Ramón:  (Entra  precipitado)  ¡Ay!  ¡Conchita  de  mi 

vida!  ¿Qué  haces,  guapita?  Toda  la  tarde  me  he  andado 
buscándote.  ¿Qué  haces,  que  no  te  dejas  ver  de  tu  Dios  que 
te  quiere  más  que  a  la  Santísima  V|irgen? 

Concha:  (Desesperada,  que  lo  empuja  y  lo  hace  po¬ 
nerse  de  pie)  ¡Vete!  Que  estoy  aprendiendo  estos  verbos, 
sin  fin,  del  profesor  Blanco.  Ese  bruto  parece  que  nos  quiere 
matar  con  sus  verbos,  su  entonación  y  otras  mil  barbaridades. 
¡Válgame  Dios!  ¡Cómo  me  duele  la  cabeza! 

Ramón:  (Con  insistencia)  Deja  los  verbos.  ¿Qué  im¬ 
portan  los  verbos  cuando  me  muero  por  ti?  Sólo  dime  una 
palabrita  que  quiero  oír. 

Concha:  (Como  que  está  enfadada)  Bueno  pues,  ¿qué 
quieres?  No  me  molestes  ahora.  Hago,  haces  (los  repite) 

Ramón :  (Rogándole,  en  tono  muy  suplicante)  No.  seas 
tan  cruel.  Mira  que  me  muero  por  ti.  Sólo  dime  que  me  quieres. 

Concha:  (Enfadada)  Pues,  anda;  te  quiero.  Ahora  sí, 
vete  y  déjame.  Quiero,  quieres,  quiere  etc.  (En  esto  entra 
Roberto  practicando  la  entonación,  pero  muy  mal) 

Escena  3ra 

Roberto:  (Practicando  la  entonación)  “¿Se  venden  aquí 

libros?  Me  parece.  Pues  entérese  Ud.  de  ese  papel  que  me 
ha  dado  el  alcalde  de  mi  pueblo  recién  nombrado — ” 

Ramón:  (Interrumpiéndole)  ¡Hombre!  Tu  no  lees  eso 
bien.  El  profesor  no  lo  lee  así. 

Roberto:  ¡Todo  el  día!  ¡Toda  la  condenada  noche 

aprendiendo  esta  entonación  endemoniada!  A  ver:  ¿cómo  la 
lees  tú?  si  sabes  tanto.  (Dándole  el  papel.  Durante  esta 
escena  Concha  estará  sentada  a  un  lado  estudiando  los  verbos 

en  voz  baja)  ,  ,  , 

Ramón:  El  profesor  Blanco  dice  que  se  debe  leer  de 
esta  manera  (Lee  la  entonación  pero  también  la  lee  muy  mal. 
Concha  sigue  sentada  y  de  vez  en  cuando  se  fija  en  los  dos 
jóvenes)  ¿Se  venden  aquí  libros?  Me  parece.  Pues,  enté¬ 
rese  Ud.  de  ese  papel  que  me  ha  dado  el  alcalde  de  mi 
pueblo  recién  nombrado. 

Concha:  (Se  levanta  arrojando  el  libro  de  los  verbos 

y  va  hacia  los  dos  jóvenes,  interrumpiendo  a  Ramón). 
¡Tontos!  ¡Isensatos!  Ustedes  no  aprenderán  nunca  la  en¬ 
tonación.  ,  .  . 

Roberto:  Pues  si  tu  sabes  tanto,  a  ver  ¿como  la  lees 
tu?  (Quitándole  el  papel  a  Ramón  y  dándoselo  a  Concha). 

Concha:  Bueno.  Ustedes  leen  eso  muy  mal.  Ustedes 
leen  eso  lo  mismo  que  leen  el  inglés.  (Lee  en  buena  entona¬ 
ción)  “¿Sei  venden  aquí  libros?  Me  parece.  Pues  enterese 
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Usted  de  ese  papel  que  me  ha  dado  el  alcalde  de  mi  pueblo 
recién  nombrado.” 

Ramón:  ¡Ay  Conchita!  ¡Mi  vida!  Tú  sabes  más  que 
todos.  Vamos  tu  y  yo  a  pasear  y  deja  a  ese  tonto  con  su 
entonación.  ¿  Qué  me  importa  a  mi  de  la  entonación  del  profesor 
si  tú  me  quieres?  (Le  quita  el  papel  a  Concha  y  lo  arroja  al 
suelo  y  salen  juntos  de  brazo.) 

Roberto:  (Levanta  el  papel  del  suelo  y  se  queda  repi¬ 
tiendo  la  entonación)  “¿Se  venden  aquí  libros?  Me  parece.” 
¡No  puedo!  (tira  el  papel  desesparado)  ¡Que  se  vaya  el 
profesor  Blanco  al  demonio  con  su  entonación,  sus  verbos,  su 
gramática  y  toda  esa  lengua  de  bárbaros.  Me  for  the  good 
oíd  U.  S.  A.  talk.  This  Spanish  is  too  “mucho”  for  me.  (Ter¬ 
mina  la  escena). 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions 

Interesting  programs  can  be  grouped  around  the  Spanish 
speaking  nations,  one  program  being  devoted  to  each  of  the 
following  countries:  Spain,  México,  Cuba,  South  America, 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  cities,  geography,  customs,  litera- 
ture,  amusements,  etc.,  of  the  respective  countries  would  give 
the  program  variety  and  charm. 

Nothing  affords  more  pleasure  as  a  central  feature  than 
a  well  prepared  Spanish  play.  In  the  Spring,  Mañana  de  Sol 
by  the  Quintero  brothers  affords  a  charming  selection  for  an 
al  fresco  play.  The  campus  of  the  college  or  high  school,  the 
grounds  of  a  prívate  home,  or  a  local  park  will  serve  to  repre- 
sent  the  park  in  Madrid  where  the  action  takes  place.  There 
are  only  four  speaking  characters  and  the  priests  who  ap- 
pear  in  pantomime.  The  play  is  spirited  and  amusing.  The 
Spanish  is  thoroughly  modern  and  easily  followed  by  an  audi- 
ence  of  second  year  or  more  advanced  students.  The  play 
is  brief. 

Zaragüeta  is  an  excellent  selection  for  a  longer  play.  The 
action  is  brisk  and  the  situations  are  laughable.  Doña  Clarines 
is  an  appropriate  selection  for  more  advanced  students. 

A  current  events  evening  is  helpful.  If  the  school  takes 
any  of  the  standard  papers  published  in  Spanish,  the  program 
will  be  simple  to  arrange. 

Spanish  life  and  literature  are  replete  with  charm  and 
interest.  The  resourceful  teacher  or  the  club  president  can  find 
an  infinite  variety  of  fascinating  material  for  club  programs. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  the  meetings  be  other  than  fasci¬ 
nating,  if  Spanish  thought  and  life  are  sincerely  reflected. 
The  students  should  anticípate  each  meeting  of  the  Spanish 
club  witfi  genuine  pleasure,  and  they  should  regard  the  club 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  social  and  educational  factors  of 
the  school. 
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The  Spanish  Dance 

If  the  club  is  fortúnate  enough  to  have  in  its  membership 
some  students  who  have  studied  dancing,  a  charming  bit  of 
variety  can  be  given  to  the  program  by  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  many  beautiful  and  artistic  Spanish  dances.  The 
Spanish  dances  are  distinctive  and  varied.  In  general,  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Spanish  dances  are  the  side- 
ward  turn  of  the  body,  the  use  of  the  arms  and  hands  to 
express  emotion,  the  backward  slant  of  the  head  and  the 
body,  rhythm  expressed  by  means  of  castanets  and  the  heels, 
spirited  music,  and  picturesque  costumes. 

In  The  Dance  Magazine,  issue  of  May,  1928,  appeared  a 
detailed  description  of  the  beautiful  Mexican  National  Dance. 
The  Dance  is  described  step  by  step  and  each  position  is  repre- 
sented  by  beautiful  photographs.  The  article  was  written 
by  Pedro  Rubín,  the  Mexican  Dancer.  So  technical  and  elab¬ 
órate  is  the  description  that  any  Spanish  club  could  present 
the  dance  by  following  directions.  This  back  issue  of  the 
Magazine  may  be  ordered  from: 

The  Dance  Publishing  Corporation, 

1926  Broadway,  New  York; 

or  the  issue  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Authors  upon  receipt 
of  postage  both  ways. 

In  The  Soul  of  Spain,  by  Havelock  Ellis,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  may  be  found  in  Chapter  VI  a  helpful  general  article  on 
Spanish  dancing. 

Spanish  Costumes 

Due  to  the  recent  cinema  vogue  of  Spanish  pictures, 
Spanish  costumes  are  so  well  known  to  the  average  college 
or  high  school  student  that  it  is  superfluous  to  make  elabórate 
comments  upon  the  picturesque  traditional  dress  of  the  Span- 
iards.  To  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Spanish  club,  a  bit  of 
local  color  can  be  created  by  the  use  of  the  Spanish  shawl, 
recently  so  popular  in  America.  There  are  two  ways  of 
draping  the  shawl,  the  triangular  and  oblong  methods.  The 
woman  of  Seville  folds  her  shawl  into  an  oblong  shape  falling 
over  each  arm.  The  more  common  method  is  to  fold  the 
shawl  into  a  triangle  and  wear  it  with  the  point  down  the 
back.  The  typical  young  Spanish  woman  adoras  her  coiffure 
with  combs  at  the  top  of  her  head.  Spanish  women  of  the 
provinces  favor  a  bright  colored  skirt,  a  bodice  of  darker 
shade,  ear  rings  and  other  jewelry,  a  mantilla  of  black  lace, 
or  frequently  of  white  or  cream  lace.  The  severe,  mannish 
black  hat,  of  sailor  shape,  is  frequently  seen.  Black  is  per- 
haps  the  favorite  shade  of  the  Spanish  beautv,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably  chosen  to  accentuate  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
daughters  of  Spain. 
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For  the  young  man  of  the  Spanish  club  the  sombrero, 
the  red  or  yellow  sash,  the  jacket  adorned  with  braid,  or 
wide,  bell-bottomed  trousers  trimmed  with  stripes  of  red  or 
gold  will  add  sufficient  touches  of  local  color  to  his  costume. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN  GAMES 
SPANISH  GAMES  ( Juegos  Españoles ) 

Los  Despropósitos  ( Nonsense ) 

The  players  form  a  circle.  The  leader  asks  in  a  whisper 
his  neighbor  at  his  right  any  question  he  may  think  of,  such 
as:  What  is  a  piano  for?  (¿Para  qué  sirve  un  piano?)  The 
one  questioned  should  give  an  appropriate  answer  also  in  a 
whisper,  such  as:  It  is  good  to  play  on.  (Sirve  para  tocarse). 
He  then  in  his  tura  asks  another  question  to  his  neighbor  on  his 
right.  The  questions  and  answers  continué  until  they  have 
gone  all  the  way  around  the  group.  Then  the  leader  or  the 
one  who  started  the  game  asks  in  a  loud  voice  his  neighbor 
on  the  left  the  question  he  formerly  asked  his  neighbor  on 
the  right.  The  one  interrogated  now  answers  in  a  loud  voice 
using  the  answer  he  formerly  gave  his  neighbor  on  the  left. 
The  disparity  between  questions  and  answers  is  a  source  of 
amusing  absurdities. 

For  example:  If  his  neighbor  on  his  left  was  asked: 
“¿Para  qué  sirven  los  dulces?”  and  he  answered,  “Para  com¬ 
erse,”  he  now  perforce  answers  the  question,  “¿Para  qué 
sirve  un  piano?”— “Para  comerse,”  which  is  the  answer  he 
gave  his  neighbor  on  the  left. 

The  game  may  also  be  played  by  the  leader  asking  the 
question  that  the  person  on  his  left  asked  him,  to  which  he 
gives  the  answer  that  he  received  to  his  first  question. 

For  example:  If  the  last  question  is  “¿Para  qué  sirve 
una  novela?”  the  leader  in  asking  this  question  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  on  his  right  would  reeeive  the  answer,  “Para  tocarse,” 
which  is  the  answer  to  the  question  he  first  asked:  “¿Para 
qué  sirve  un  piano?” 

Proverbios  ( Proverbs ) 

In  preparing  this  game  cut  out  a  sufficient  number  of 
proverbs  on  slips  of  paper.  Each  slip  containing  a  proverb 
is  cut  in  two  parts.  These  are  then  distributed  promiscuously 
among  the  group.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  partners 
to  match  proverbs.  When  all  have  matched  proverbs,  the 
proverb  is  read  aloud  and  the  translation  of  it  given.  If  the 
student  is  unable  to  give  the  proper  translation  the  sponsor 
should  give  it  or  cali  on  some  other  member  to  do  so.  The 
students  always  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  not  only  in 
matching  their  proverbs  but  in  translating  them  as  well. 

The  following  proverbs  may  be  used  in  this  game : 

1.  No  son  todos  los  tiempos  1.  AU  times  are  not  alike. 
iguales. 
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2. 

No  es  el  hábito  el  que  hace 
al  monje. 

2. 

It  is  not  the  frock  that  makes 
the  friar. 

3. 

De  noche  todos  los  gatos  son 
pardos. 

3. 

All  cats  look  alike  at  night. 

4. 

Bienes  mal  adquiridos  a  na¬ 
die  han  enriquecido. 

4. 

Ill  gotten  gains  never '  pros- 
per. 

5. 

Grano  a  grano  agrega  para 
un  año. 

5. 

A  mite  a  day. 

6. 

La  miseria  ahuyenta  amigos. 

6. 

Poverty  parts  friends. 

7. 

Cuando  Dios  amanece  para 
todos  aparece. 

7. 

The  sun  rises  on  the  just  and 
unjust. 

8. 

Quien  con  lobos  anda  a  aullar 
se  enseña. 

8. 

Evil  companions  corrup  t 
good  manners. 

9. 

Quien  las  cosas  mucho  apuro 
no  tiene  vida  segura. 

9. 

Haste  makes  waste. 

10. 

Quien  no  se  aventura  no  pasa 
la  mar. 

10. 

He  who  ventares  not,  noth- 
ing  gets. 

11. 

A  quien  madruga  Dios  ayu¬ 
da. 

11. 

God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 

12. 

Pájaro  viejo  no  cae  en  el 
lazo. 

12. 

Oíd  birds  do  not  fall  in  the 
trap. 

13. 

Antes  que  te  cases  mira  lo 
que  haces. 

13. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

14. 

De  la  mano  a  la  boca  desa¬ 
parece  la  sopa. 

14. 

There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cwp  and  the  lip. 

15. 

No  hay  mal  que  dure  cien 
años. 

15. 

No  ill  lasts  a  hundred  years. 

16. 

Por  donde  fueres  haz  como 
vieres. 

16. 

When  in  Rome  do  as  Rome 
does. 

17. 

No  se  hizo  la  miel  para  la 
boca  del  asno. 

17. 

Cast  not  your  pearls  before 
swine. 

18. 

Del  dicho  al  hecho  hay  gran 
trecho. 

18. 

A  long  way  between  saying 
and  doing. 

19. 

Más  puede  maña  que  fuerza. 

19. 

Skill  is  better  than  strength. 

20. 

Ruin  sea  quien  por  ruin  se 
tiene. 

20. 

People  take  you  for  what  you 
think  of  yourself. 

Ciudades,  Autores,  etc.  ( Ñames  of  cities,  authors,  etc.) 

An  interesting  game  may  be  played  by  using  the  ñames 
of  important  cities  of  Spain,  authors  and  novéis.  These 
may  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  numerical  order.  The 
ñames  are  spelled  so  as  to  have  no  meaning;  for  example, 
Barcelona  may  be  spelled,  Lcearnboa.  The  correct  answers 
are  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper  or  in  a  column 
opposite  in  the  same  numerical  order.  The  couple  answering 
correctly  the  largest  number  of  ñames  may  be  awarded  a 
prize.  This  game  may  follow  the  game  of  proverbs  and  the 
couples  already  paired  may  work  out  this  game  together.  It 
should  be  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  help  given  from 
any  source  except  by  the  couples  working  together. 
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Juegos  de  Prendas  ( Forfeits ) 

Games  of  forfeits  are  popular  in  Spain  and  there  is 
enough  difference  between  the  Spanish  and  American  form 
of  the  game  to  give  it  a  Spanish  flavor  and  a  new  interest. 

A  leader  should  be  named  for  this  game.  In  every  game 
where  we  speak  of  a  leader  we  mean  one  who  has  been  pre- 
viously  instructed  in  the  games  to  be  played  and  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  conducting  them.  The  leader  may  be  the  sponsor 
of  the  club  or  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Every  one  failing  in  the  game  must  pay  a  forfeit  and 
must  carry  out  the  sentenee  imposed.  The  leader  imposes  the 
first  penalty  after  which  the  one  just  sentenced  imposes  the 
next  penalty  and  so  on  until  each  delinquent  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced. 

In  the  Spanish  form  of  the  game,  the  sentenee  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  forfeit  and  not  on  the  player.  The  forfeit  is 
not  shown  until  the  sentenee  has  been  imposed.  One  person 
is  designated  to  hold  the  forfeits,  and  he  shows  them  only 
after  the  penalty  has  been  announced. 

El  lavabo  ( The  washstand) 

The  players  sit  in  chairs  arranged  in  a  circle.  The  back 
of  the  chair  is  placed  to  the  inside  of  the  circle.  The  leader 
stands  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  thus  formed.  He  gives  a 
ñame  to  each  player  corresponding  to  the.  ñames  of  objeets 
found  on  the  washstand;  such  as,  the  basin,  the  water,  the 
glass,  the  comb,  the  brush,  the  soap,  the  towel,  the  razor,  etc. 

After  every  player  has  been  given  a  ñame,  the  leader 
starts  walking  around  the  circle  saying :  “I  need  the  brush” — 
“Necesito  el  cepillo.”  The  brush  gets  up  and  follows  him, 
and  so  do  the  other  objeets  as  he  calis  them.  Should  he  no 
longer  need  the  brush  he  declares:  “ya  no  necesito  el  cepillo’ 
— the  brush  sits  down.  However,  when  he  says,  “ya  no  ne¬ 
cesito  nada” — all  try  to  sit  down  on  the  nearest  seat  and 
while  every  one  is  thus  trying  to  find  a  seat,  he  also  tries  for 
the  seat  nearest  him.  The  one  left  standing  pays  a  forfeit 
and  continúes  the  game  in  the  manner  described. 

(a)  Instead  of  this  game,  there  may  be  substituted  the 
game  “Spinning  the  píate,”  except  that  instead  of  sitting  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  the  participants  sit  on  the  inside.  This 
also  makes  a  good  vocabulary  game  as  each  student  is  given 
the  ñame  of  an  object  in  the  room.  As  in  the  American  game 
the  one  failing  to  pick  up  the  píate  before  it  stops  spmning, 
pays  a  forfeit. 

El  Bastón  ( The  Cerne) 

The  leader  takes  a  cañe  in  his  left  hand  and  pounding 
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it  lightly  on  the  floor  saya:  “Quien  no  me  imite  pagará  prenda.” 
Then  he  takes  the  cañe  in  his  right  hand  and  passes  it  to  the 
person  on  his  right.  A  large  number  of  the  players  will  use 
their  right  hands  in  tapping  the  floor  with  the  cañe,  and  in 
this  manner  many  forfeits  are  collected. 

Los  Metamorfosis  ( Metamorpkosis ) 

Each  person  in  his  tura  tells  the  leader  what  he  wants 
to  be.  Suppose  the  first  person  wishes  to  be  a  flower.  After 
making  his  wish  known,  he  steps  into  another  room  or  where 
he  cannot  hear  what  is  said.  The  leader  then  asks  three  ques¬ 
tions  to  several  persons,  the  answers  to  which  he  writes  down 
with  the  ñame  of  the  person  giving  them. 

The  questions  asked  are:  “Si  Juana  fuera  una  flor  ¿qué 
haría  Ud.  de  ella?”  “¿Qué  pensaría  Ud.  de  ella?  ¿Qué  qui¬ 
siera  Ud.  ser?”  The  leader  then  reads  the  answers  in  a  loud 
voice  guarding  against  reading  them  in  the  order  in  which 
he  received  them.  The  person  in  question  guesses  the  author 
of  each  answer.  Every  person  he  guesses  correctly  pays  a 
forfeit. 

Sopla,  vivo  te  lo  doy  ( The  lighted  paper ) 

This  is  a  well  known  Spanish  game  from  which  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  is  derived.  A  lighted  match  or  a  piece  of 
burning  paper  which  has  been  twisted  in  the  shape  of  a  rope 
or  cord,  may  be  used  for  this  game.  It  is  then  passed  from 
one  person  to  another.  Before  passing  it  the  person  holding 
it  must  say:  “Sopla,  vivo  te  lo  doy,  y  muerto  lo  das,  prenda 
pagarás.”  The  one  in  whose  hand  it  goes  out,  or  who  fails 
to  say  the  above  sentence  before  passing  it  on,  pays  a  forfeit. 
This  may  be  done  several  times.  For  practice  it  may  be  well 
to  have  the  group  repeat  several  times  in  choras  the  sentence 
given  above  which  each  is  supposed  to  say  before  passing  the 
paper  on  to  the  next  player. 

Penalties  ( Sentencias ) 

(1)  Ese  era  yo.  The  person  may  be  sentenced  to  ask 
the  three  following  questions  to  some  one  present:  1. — “¿Qué 
ha  visto  Ud.  esta  mañana?”  2. — “¿Qué  vió  ayer  en  la  calle?” 
3. — “¿Qué  vió  ayer  en  el  teatro?”  To  the  answer  of  each  one 
of  these  questions  he  repeats,  “ ése  era  yo” 

(2)  Comparar  con  una  flor.  To  compare  with  a  flower. 
This  penalty  is  always  imposed  on  the  men.  The  one  sen¬ 
tenced  compares  each  lady  to  a  flower  and  proceeds  to  tell 
how  she  resembles  a  flower.  This  is  a  good  conversation  ex- 
ercise  and  the  penalty  should  be  imposed  on  one  of  the  more 
proficient  ones  in  conversation,  as  the  penalty  should  be  car- 
ried  out  entirely  in  Spanish. 

(3)  Ponerse  a  discreción.  Subject  to  the  whims  of 
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others.  The  one  penalized  remaina  standing  in  the  room  and 
each  player  places  him  in  a  different  position,  such  as  that  of  his 
arms  raised  above  his  head,  standing  on  one  foot,  on  his  knees 
or  on  all  fours.  He  remains  in  each  position  until  another 
player  changes  him  or  the  sentence  is  withdrawn. 

(4)  Decir  sí  tres  veces  y  no  tres  veces.  To  say  yes  three 
times  and  no  three  times.  The  one  sentenced  will  leave  the 
room.  The  rest  will  ask  him  six  questions.  Each  time  he  re- 
turns  to  answer  one  of  the  six  questions,  he  will  be  asked  by 
the  leader:  “¿Qué  contesta ?”  Each  time  he  will  answer  yes 
or  no  in  any  order  he  wishes.  However,  he  must  answer  yes 
three  times  and  no  three  times.  After  having  answered  the 
six  questions  as  indicated,  he  will  return  and  be  told  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  answers  that  he  gave  to  each  question. 

For  example:  One  of  the  questions  may  be,  “¿Es  Ud.  un 
burro?” — to  which  he  may  answer  “sí.”  This  affords  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  and  merriment  and  also  an  opportunity  to 
formúlate  questions  in  Spanish. 

(5)  El  profesor  de  Historia  Natural.  The  professor  of 
Natural  History.  The  penalty  is  to  go  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other  and  ask  each  what  his  favorite  animal  is.  The  one  sen¬ 
tenced  is  then  required  to  imitate  the  noise  of  that  animal. 


MEXICAN  GAMES  ( Juegos  Mejicanos ) 

La  PiñATA 

This  is  a  popular  Mexican  game.  It  is  generally  played 
about  Christmas  time  and  also  on  Saints’  days.  In  the  Spanish 
club,  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Christmas  holi- 
days  would  be  very  appropriate  for  this  game. 

The  piñata  from  which  the  game  derives  its  ñame,  is 
a  receptacle  made  of  burnt  clay  and  may  be  secured  from 
any  Mexican  curio  store,  or  through  the  Libería  y  Casa  de  Re¬ 
alia,  located  in  Chickasha,  Oklahoma.  Any  large  vase  like  those 
often  found  in  ten  cent  stores  may  be  used  very  successfully  as 
a  substitute  for  the  piñata. 

The  piñata  is  a  receptacle  shaped  somewhat  like  a  jug 
with  a  neck  like  a  bottle  but  with  a  larger  opening.  The  body 
of  the  receptacle  is  almost  round  and  rather  large. 

This  piñata  is  filled  with  candy  and  nu+s,  or  other  edibles 
that  can  be  put  in  it,  and  then  sealed.  Sometimes  a  small 
pouch  of  money  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  it.  In  preparing 
it  for  the  game  it  may  be  decorated  very  attractively  in  the 
Mexican  colors  or  in  both  the  Mercan  and  American  colors. 
A  strong  cord  or  small  rope  is  then  fastened  to  the  neck  of 
the  piñata  and  placed  on  a  pulley  so  as  to  raise  and  lower  it. 
A  large  screw  eye  may  be  conveniently  used  mstead  oí  a 
pulley.  This  may  be  fastened  to  the  ceilmg  of  the  porch. 
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A  person  is  selected  by  the  leader,  is  blindfolded  at  about 
five  steps  from  the  piñata,  is  then  turned  around  several 
times  and  led  within  striking  distance  of  the  piñata.  He  is 
then  given  a  broom  handle  or  other  light  piece  of  wood  with 
which  he  is  to  strike  at  the  piñata.  While  he  is  trying  to  break 
it,  the  piñata  is  lowered  and  raised  on  the  pulley.  It  sometimes 
takes  several  persons  to  break  it.  When  it  is  finally  broken 
all  rush  for  the  candy  which  is  scattered  everywhere.  _  This 
game  affords  much  amusement  and  is  always  well  received. 

El  Navío  Cargado  ( The  loaded  vessel ) 

The  players  are  seated  in  a  circle  and  each  player  chooses 
a  profession  or  trade,  as  médico,  carpintero,  etc.  The  vessel 
or  “navío”  is  nothing  more  than  a  handkerchief  rolled  in  the 
shape  of  a  ball  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  from  one  person  to 
another. 

The  person  holding  the  “navío”  throws  it  to  another 
player,  saying  as  he  throws  it :  “Allá  va  este  navío  cargado  de 

_ ”  The  one  receiving  the  handkerchief  or  navío 

should  finish  the  sentence  just  given  by  giving  the  ñame  of 
something  related  to  his  profession  or  trade,  as:  medicinas, 
serruchos,  etc.  For  example:  if  the  one  who  caught  the 
handkerchief  had  chosen  to  be  a  doctor,  he  should  have  an- 
swered,  fievres,  píldoras,  recetas,  etc.  He  in  tura  throws  the 
handkerchief  to  another  person  repeating  the  same  sentence 
as  before  and  the  one  catching  it  filling  in  the  proper  word 
as  before.  This  may  continué  indefinitely  or  until  every 
player  has  had  a  chance  to  throw  the  “navío.” 

A  person  repeating  a  word  already  given  or  giving  a 
word  that  does  not  apply  to  the  profession  he  has  selected 
may  pay  a  forfeit,  or  it  may  be  more  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive  to  have  other  players  make  corrections  when  a  player 
has  used  the  wrong  word. 

The  sentence^  given  above  may  be  repeated  in  choras 
several  times  so  that  all  the  players  may  become  familiar 
with  it. 

La  Kepública  Mexicana  ( The  Mexican  Republic) 

In  this  game  each  person  is  given  the  ñame  of  a  Mexican 
state.  As  their  ñames  are  called,  each  player  takes  his  place 
according  to  the  position  which  the  state  he  represents  occu- 
pies  on  the  map  of  México,  or  the  leader  might  simplv  an- 
nounce:  “Los  jugadores  formarán  el  mapa  de  Méjico.”  In 
this  case  the  players  take  their  places  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  on  the  map.  The  rest  then  write  down( 
as  many  of  the  ñames  of  the  states  as  they  are  able  to  iden- 
tify,  writing  after  the  ñame  of  the  person  the  ñame  of  the  state 
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he  is  supposed  to  represent.  The  leader  then  calis  the  ñame 
of  each  player  and  the  state  he  represents.  Each  player 
checks  his  own  work  and  the  one  giving  the  largest  number 
of  correct  answers  receives  a  prize.  In  this  game  the  players 
may  work  in  pairs  and  the  checking  may  be  done  by  the 
player’ s  neighbor  to  the  right. 

This  game  may  be  used  for  the  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  or  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  which  the  players  may  be 
more  familiar. 


Las  Ciudades  ( The  Cities) 

The  players  are  seated  in  a  circle.  Each  player  in  the 
circle  is  given  the  ñame  of  a  city  which  he  represents.  An- 
other  player  is  blindfolded  and  takes  his  place  in  the  center 
of  the  circle.  The  leader  of  the  game  calis  out  the  ñames 
of  two  cities.  Those  whose  ñames  are  called  change  seats. 
While  they  are  doing  this  the  blindfolded  player  tries  to 
catch  one.  As  soon  as  he  finds  one,  he  takes  his  place  in 
the  circle  and  the  one  caught  is  blindfolded  and  replaces  him 
in  the  center  of  the  circle.  If  the  cities  named  are  not  found, 
the  leader  calis  the  ñames  of  two  other  cities  and  thus  until 
some  one  is  caught.  When  this  occurs,  the  blindfolded  person 
is  to  guess  the  ñame  of  the  player  caught  and  identify  th^ 
city  he  represents,  giving  its  location  and  any  other  important 
thing  he  may  know  about  it,  henee  the  necessity  of  remem- 
bering  the  ñames  selected  by  each  player.  If  the  blindfolded 
player  fails  to  know  the  ñame  of  the  city  which  the  other 
player  represents,  this  latter  has  a  right  to  return  to  his  seat. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  know  the  ñame  of  the  city,  he 
may  take  this  píayer’s  seat  and  this  latter  is  blindfolded  and 
continúes  the  game. 

¿QuiéN  Pega?  ( Who  Strikes?) 

In  this  game  two  chairs  are  placed  with  their  backs  to 
each  other  and  two  people  are  blindfolded  and  seated  in 
each  chair.  The  remaining  then  walk  around  these  chairs 
and  some  one  taps  on  one  of  the  chairs.  The  one  whose  chair 
has  been  tapped  asks  his  companion:  “¿Quién  pega,  com¬ 
pañero?”  The  latter  tries  to  guess  who  has  struck  his  com- 
panion’s  chair.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  the  one  whose  ñame 
he  guessed  takes  his  place  in  the  chair.  As  the  game  con¬ 
tinúes,  each  chair  should  be  tapped  alternately  so  as  to  give 
each  player  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  replaced. 

Las  Sílabas  ( The  Syllables ) 

While  the  players  are  all  seated,  the  one  selected  to 
begin  the  game  throws  a  handkerchief  rolled  in  the  shape 
of  a  ball  to  one  of  the  other  players,  pronouncing  a  syllable 
as  he  throws  it,  as  “ma,”  or  “me.”  The  one  catching  the 
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ball  should  answer  in  another  syllable  which  when  combined 
with  the  preceding  syllable  will  form  a  complete  word.  For 
example:  to  the  syllable  “ma”  the  one  catching  the  ball  could 
answer  “pa,”  or  “no,”  thus  forming  the  words  “mapa”  or 
“mano.”  The  one  failing  to  form  a  word  or  using  one  already 
given  must  pay  a  forfeit. 

El  Buscador  ( The  Seeker ) 

The  one  designated  retires  while  the  rest  hide  an  object. 
When  the  one  looking  for  the  object  is  very  far  from  it,  he 
is  told,  “que  te  ahogas.”  If  he  gets  closer  to  it,  he  is  told, 
“te  quemas.”  If  he  gets  very  cióse  to  it  or  is  exactly  opposite 
it,  the  players  shout,  “¡Fuego,  fuego!”  When  he  finds  the 
object  another  one  is  selected  to  take  his  place.  If  he  gives 
up  and  cannot  find  the  object  he  says,  “me  doy  por  vencido.” 
In  this  case  he  may  pay  a  forfeit,  if  it  is  so  desired. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GUIDES  TO  CONVERSATION 

The  success  of  a  Spanish  club  is  to  a  great  extent  meas- 
ured  by  the  fluency  which  the  students  acquire  during  the 
club  year.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  language 
club  is  to  stimulate  spontaneous  conversation,  which  cannot 
often  be  cultivated  in  the  class  room  where  certain  formalities 
and  restraints  must  necessarily  prevail.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  opportunites  for  natural,  simple  conversation  in  Spanish 
which  the  club  undoubtedly  offers,  a  large  number  of  the 
students  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  are  satisfied  to 
limit  their.  remarks  to  ‘‘Buenas  tardes”  and  “Adiós,”  while 
other  more  ambitious  students  whisper  in  English  into  the 
Sponsor’s  ear,  “How  do  you  say,  ‘I  have  had  a  good  time’?” 
or,  “Tell  me  something  to  say  in  Spanish.” 

It  is  wise  to  conduct  a  drill  in  conversation  at  one  of 
the  first  meetings  of  the  club  at  which  time  certain  forms  of 
courtesy  should  be  stressed;  or,  if  the  drill  is  not.  desirable 
or  feasible,  it  would  considerably  facilitate  conversation  if 
the  Sponsor  or  Club  President  would,  before  the  first  meeting, 
place  in  the  hands  of  each  club  member  typed  copies  of  the 
expressions  most  frequently  used  in  the  club.  These  should 
be  memorized  by  the  new  members.  The  following  expres¬ 
sions  will  prove  useful  at  any  session  of  the  Spanish  club: 


1. 

Buenas  tardes,  Señor  me 
alegro  de  verle  (a  Vd.) 

1. 

Good  evening,  sir,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you. 

2. 

Pasen  Vds.,  señores,  a  la 
sala. 

2. 

Pass  into  the  drawing  room, 
sirs. 

3. 

¿Conoce  Vd.  a  todos  los  so¬ 
cios  del  club? 

3. 

Do  you  know  all  the  club 
members  ? 

4. 

Conozco  a  algunos. 

4. 

I  know  some  of  them. 

5. 

Tendría  Vd.  la  bondad  de 
presentarme  a  la  Señorita  X? 

5. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  present  me  to  Miss  X? 

6. 

Sí,  Señor,  con  mucho  gusto. 

6. 

Yes,  sir,  with  great  pleasure. 

7. 

Pase  Vd.  por  aquí. 

7. 

Come  this  way. 

8. 

Señorita  X,  tengo  el  honor 
de  presentar  a  Vd.  al  Señor 

B. 

8. 

Señorita,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  the 
Señor  B. 

9. 

Celebro  la  ocasión  de  conocer 
a  Vd. 

9. 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you. 

10. 

El  placer  es  mío. 

10. 

The  pleasure  is  mine. 

11. 

Conoce  Vd.  al  Señor  Montí- 

iA  0 

11. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Montigo? 

12. 

JO  • 

Le  conozco  desde  hace  dos 
años. 

12. 

I  have  lcnown  him  for  two 
years. 
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13. 

¿Én  dónde  está  María? 

13. 

Where  is  Mary? 

14. 

Está  en  el  comedor. 

14. 

She  is  in  the  dining  room. 

15. 

¿Qué  hace  María? 

15. 

What  is  Mary  doing? 

16. 

María  sirve  el  chocolate,  (el 
café.) 

16. 

Mary  is  serving  the  choco¬ 
late. 

17. 

¿A  dónde  irá  Vd.  durante 
las  vacaciones? 

17. 

Where  are  you  going  during 
the  holidays  ? 

18. 

No  sé;  tal  vez  iré  a  las  mon¬ 
tañas, 

18. 

I  do  not  know;  perhaps  to 
the  mountains. 

19. 

Nos  hemos  divirtido  mucho 
esta  noche. 

19. 

We  have  had  a  delightfvl 
time  tonight. 

20. 

Sí,  Señor,  hemos  pasado  un 
rato  agradable. 

20. 

Yes,  sir,  we  have  had  a  good 
time. 

21. 

El  programa  fué  muy  inter¬ 
esante. 

21. 

The  program  was  very  in- 
teresting. 

22. 

¿Va  Vd.  a  partir  dentro  de 
poco? 

22. 

Are  you  going  to  leave  in  a 
few  minutes ? 

23. 

Creo  que  sí.  Tengo  que  es¬ 
tudiar  y  deseo  hacer  algunos 
ejercicios  físicos. 

23. 

I  think  so.  I  have  to  study 
and  I  want  to  take  some 
physicol  exercises. 

24. 

Cada  loco  con  su  tema. 

24. 

Every  man  has  his  hobby. 

Jokes  offer  an  admirable  aid  to  conversation.  It  is  well 
for  the  student  to  learn  thoroughly  two  or  three  new  jokes 
before  each  club  meeting  and  try  to  repeat  them  in  conver¬ 
sation  during  the  evening. 

JOKES 

Un  día  un  hombre  corriendo  por  la  calle  gritó: 

“Tengo  mucho  miedo.  He  visto  al  diablo.” 

“Qué  es  esto?,”  preguntó  su  amigo  detendiéndole.  “Vd.  ha  visto 
al  diablo.  ¡Qué  cosas  dice!” 

“Pero  sí.  Señor,  he  visto  al  diablo.  Lo  que  hago  yo,  lo  mismo 
hace  él.  Me  sigue  a  dondequiera  que  vaya.  Es  muy  feo.” 

“Caramba,”  exclamó  su  amigo.  “Lo  que  Vd.  ha  visto  es  su 
propria  sombra.” 


I  Don’t  Know  What  You  Say 

Un  mejicano  fué  a  Chicago  por  primera  vez.  Cuando  el  tren  ya 
iba  entrando  en  Chicago  él  notó  la  muchedumbre  de  rieles  y  trenes 
que  parecían  cruzarse  por  todas  partes;  le  preguntó  a  un  señor  que 
se  había  sentado  a  su  lado; 

“Señor,  cómo  se  llama  esta  ciudad  en  donde  entramos?” 

A  lo  cual  respondió  el  interrogado,  por  que  era  norte-americano 
y  no  entendía  el  español:  “I  don’t  know  what  you  say.” 

Al  mejicano  le  pareció  haber  oído  en  vez  de:  “I  don’t  know  what 
you  say,” — “San  José.” 

Quedó  atónito  el  mejicano;  dijo:  “San  José  ¡Qué  cuidad  tan  mag¬ 
nífica!” 

Después  mientras  iba  por  la  calle  vió  el  tranvía  elevado  que 
parecía  abalanzarse  por  encima  de  los  edificios,  y  otra  vez  preguntó 
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a  un  transeúnte;  ¿“Quién  es  el  dueño  de  ese  tren  que  se  va  retor¬ 
ciendo  por  encima  de  las  casas?" 

A  lo  cual  respondió  el  interrogado :  “I  don’t  know  what  you  say.” 

“Otra  vez,  San  José,”  “¡Qué  señor  tan  rico  este  señor  San  José!” 
Y  así  por  el  estilo  siguió  con  sus  preguntas  y  a  todo  se  le  respondía, 
“San  José.” 

De  manera  que  resultó  que  San  José  era  dueño  de  todo  Chicago, 
y  cuando  vió  una  procesión  fúnebre  y  preguntó  quién  había  muerto  y 
le  respondieron,  “I  don’t  know  what  you  say,”  se  puso  muy  triste  el 
mejicano  y  se  dijo: 

“Pob-recito  San  José  ya  murió.” 


Juan  era  muy  perezoso.  Su  padre  lo  puso  a  trabajar  en  la  oficina 
de  un  abagado.  Un  día  el  padre  dió  con  el  abogado  en  la  calle. 

“Pues,  Señor,”  exclamó  el  padre,  “¿Cómo  va  Juan  en  la  oficina 
de  Vd.?” 

“Como  el  pez  en  el  agua,”  respondió  el  abogado. 

“Qué  quiere  decir  Vd. ?  Qué  hace  Juan?” 

“Pues  Juan  hace  lo  que  hace  el  pez — Nada.” 


Un  día  dos  amigos  se  reunieron  en  San  Sebastián.  Se  sentaron  en 
la  playa.  Preguntó  el  uno: 

“¿Dónde  está  su  hija?” 

“Está  en  el  hotel.” 

“¿Qué  hace  ella?” 

“Busca  a  su  marido.” 

“¿Cómo  se  llama  él?” 

“Todavía  ella  no  lo  sabe.” 

¿En  qué  mes  habla  menos  su  esposa? 

En  el  mes  de  febrero. 

¿Cuando  va  a  casarse  don  Carlos? 

Cuando  todas  las  damas  sean  ciegas. 

Juanito,  que  tiene  siete  años, 

“Madre  mía,  quisiera  otros  dulces.” 

“Pues,  hijo  mío,  tú  has  comido  bastante.” 

“Pero  no  quiero  comer  bastante  quiero  comer  demasiado.’ 

Un  escocés  entró  en  un  café  a  las  doce  del  día. 

“Mozo,  cuánto  vale  la  comida?”,  preguntó  el  escocés. 

“Cuatro  pesetas,  Señor,”  respondió  el  mozo. 

“Cuánto  vale  la  cena?” 

“Tres  pesetas.  Señor.” 

“Y  el  desayuno,  cuánto  vale?” 

“Dos  pesetas,  Señor.” 

“Pues  tráigame  el  desayuno.” 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  DIRECTING  AND  STAGING  OF  PLAYS 

The  speech  melody  of  Spanish  is  so  different  from  that 
of  English  that  unless  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  conseious 
of  this  difference  and  is  able  to  show  the  difference  to  the 
student,  anything  given  either  as  a  play  or  other  exercise 
sounds  harsh  and  even  atrocious  to  the  Spanish  ear.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  glaring  defect  observed  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  Spanish  plays,  in  the  rendering  of  Spanish  songs,  and 
in  the  reading  of  Spanish  poetry  or  other  selections. 

The  amazing  ignorance  and  the  absoluto  unconscious- 
ness  of  any  idea  of  Spanish  intonation  with  which  the  work 
of  reciting  is  done,  is  almost  tragic.  In  this  the  stndents  are 
the  victims  of  the  ignorance  of  their  preceptors.  They  can- 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  poor  training  received  from 
their  instrnctors.  The  teachers  themselves  are  unconscious 
of  any  outstanding  defect  in  their  work  in  this  respect.  In 
fact  they  have  never  given  the  subject  any  thought,  and  it 
has  never  been  called  to  their  attention.  Herein  lies  the 
tragedy  of  the  whole  thing. 

What  we  generally  hear  is  not  Spanish  in  Spanish,  but 
English  in  Spanish,  that  is,  just  Spanish  words  spoken  with 
an  English  intonation  and  accent. 

The  real  Spanish  melody  is  not  such  a  difñcult  phase  of 
the  language  that  it  cannot  be  mastered  with  the  right  kind 
of  oral  practice  and  training.  Any  one  wishing  to  become 
proficient  in  the  melody  of  the  language  can  do  so  in  a  very 
short  time.  There  is  no  better  place  to  do  this  work  than  in 
the  Spanish  club  in  the  giving  of  plays  or  other  literary  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  intonation  of  the  language  is  far  easier  to  acquire 
than  the  more  artificial  forms  of  language  study.  In  this 
work  the  student  does  not  need  to  use  his  analytic  powers  to 
learn  the  proper  intonation  or  melody  of  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage — the  thing  that  contributes  far  more  than  is  realized 
to  its  beauty  and  melody.  It  takes  no  great  amount  of  studi- 
ous  effort  to  acquire  an  idiomatic  fluency  in  the  rendering  of 
Spanish  plays  and  in  the  singing  of  Spanish  songs. 

The  principies  of  Spanish  intonation  are  simple  enough 
for  any  one  to  acquire  by  constant  repetition  both  individual- 
ly  and  in  chorus.  And  if  the  instructor  is  proficient  and  rec- 
ognizes  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  language,  the 
student  will  be  required  not  only  to  repeat  well  chosen  exer- 
cises  but  he  will  be  asked  also  to  mimic  the  intonation  of  the 
teacher. 

The  underlying  principies  of  Spanish  intonation  are  the 
following:  (1)  The  voice  rises  on  the  stressed  syllable,  the 
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highest  point  being  on  the  important  words  of  the  sentence, 
such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  (2)  All  unimportant  words  such 
as  articles,  adverbs  and  prepositions,  are  low.  (3)  Linking 
and  assimilation:  a  preceding  consonant  is  always  linked  to  a 
following  vowel.  For  example:  in  the  words  “los  españoles” 
the  s  of  “los”  is  linked  to  the  e  of  “españoles.”  The  whole  should 
be  pronounced,  “lo-sespañoles,”  thus  making  sure  that  the  s  is 
sounded  with  “españoles.” 

By  assimilation  is  meant  the  resulting  unión  of  two 
vowel  sounds  preceding  and  following  each  other.  For 
example:  “de  este”  should  not  be  pronounced  as  two  words 
but  as  one  like,  “deste.”  Where  the  two  vowels  are  differ- 
ent  like,  “de  Usted,”  the  e  and  u  are  combined  just  as  they 
would  be  in  a  word  forming  a  diphthong,  as:  “deusted.”  (4) 
The  proper  división  of  syllables  is  very  important  and  es- 
sential  in  securing  good  results.  It  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem  of  pronouncing  clearly  every  vowel  sound.  The  reason 
most  students  will  say,  “p  [e]  r  e  c  e”  and  not,’  “paree  e” 
is  because  they  divide  wrongly,  pronouncing,  “p[e]r-e-ce”  and 
not  “pa-re-ce,”  as  it  should  be.  Failure  to  divide  properly 
results  in  the  injection  of  the  English  mute  e  (a).  (5)  To 

secure  a  good  clear  pronunciation  of  vowels,  open  the  mouth 
wide  enough  for  each  vowel  sound  to  be  formed  distinctly  and 
clearly.  There  is  much  more  mouth  action  in  Spanish  than 
in  English  and  a  careless  and  slovenly  position  of  the  mouth 
will  never  produce  accuracy  of  sounds  in  Spanish. 

(6)  The  Spanish  question  and  exclamation  begin  high 
and  end  high.  (7)  In  a  series,  the  voice  generally  rises  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  regardless  of  stress.  The  ten- 
deney  in  English  would  generally  be  to  go  down  at  the  end 
of  each  series.'  In  Spanish  the  opposite  is  true. 

Two  things  to  be  avoided:  íl)  Avoid  the  English  slur. 
There  is  no  slurring  of  vowels  in  Spanish.  Spanish  accent  is 
more  of  a  beat  on  the  .accented  syllable  rather  than  a  length- 
ening  of  that  syllable  as  in  English.  Therefore  all  vowels 
are  short  but  always  pronounced  clearly  and  with  no  slur. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  notable  defeets  in  the  giving 
of  Spanish  plays  and  other  oral  selections.  The  slur  spoils 
the  beauty  of  the  entire  piece.  If  the  slur  can  be  eliminated, 
a  large  percentage  of  our  trouble  has  been  solved. 

(2)  Avoid  the  English  mute  e  (a),  esp.ecially  on  un- 
accented  syllables.  This  sound  does  not  exist  in  Spanish 
and  the  tendeney  is  to  inject  it  in  the  unaccented  syllable. 
As  previously  stated  the  proper  división  of  syllables  will^aid 
greatly  in  avoiding  this  sound.  For  example:  “Parece,”  is 
“Pa-re-ce,”  and  not  “P  [e]  r-e-ce.” 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  work  that  may 
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be  done  in  order  to  secure  fluency  and  the  proper  intonation : 

(1)  Take  isolated  words  and  repeat  them  constantly 
with  the  voice  always  rising  on  the  accented  syllable.  For 
example:  “animales.”  Repeat  over  and  over,  as  many  as 
fifty  times,  the  voice  reaching  its  highest  pitch  on  the  a. 


a  -  ni  -  ma  -  les. 


(2)  Take  words  and  their  articles  and  do  exactly  as 
described  above,  except  that  in  this  case  be  sure  that  the 
article  is  linked  to‘  the  noun.  Example :  Lo  -  sa  -ni  -  ma  -  les 


Lo  -  sa  -  ni  -  ma  -  les 


(3)  Next  take  a  whole  phrase  like,  “los  animales  de  la 
selva.”  This  should  be  repeated  until  it  becomes  automatic 
and  in  every  case  the  only  method  by  which  to  secure  results 
is  by  constant  repetition. 


Lo  -  sa  -  ni  -  ma  -  les  -  de  -  la  -  sel  -  va. 


(4)  The  following  taken  from  Martín  Rivas,  Alberto  Blest 
Gana’s  famous  novel  of  Chilean  manners,  is  given  as  a  typical 
form  of  conversation  which  should  be  repeated  until  accuracy 
in  intonation  and  pronunciation  is  secured.  In  doing  so  be  sure 
to  observe  the  eight  principies  stated  above : 

“Don  Dámaso  se  quitó  los  anteojos  con  el  mismo  cuidado  que 
había  empleado  para  ponérselos,  y  los  colocó  en  el  mismo  lugar  que 
antes  ocupaban. 

¿Usted  sabe  lo  que  su  padre  me  pide  en  esta  carta? — preguntó, 
levantándose  de  su  asiento. 

— Sí,  señor — contestó  Martín. 

— Y  ¿cómo  se  ha  venido  Usted  de  Copiapó? 

— Sobre  la  cubierta  del  vapor — contestó  el  joven  como  con 
orgullo. 

— Amigo — dijo  el  señor  Encina — su  padre  era  un  buen  hombre 
y  le  debo  algunos  servicios  que  me  alegraré  de  pagarle  en  su  hijo. 
Tengo  en  los  altos  dos  piezas  desocupadas  y  están  a  la  disposición 
de  Usted.  ¿Trae  Usted  equipaje? 

— Sí,  señor. 

— ¿Dónde  está? 

— En  la  posada  de  Santo  Domingo. 

— El  criado  irá  a  traerlo;  Usted  dará  las  señas. 
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Martín  se  levantó  de  su  asiento  y  Don  Dámaso  llamó  al  criado. 

— Anda  con  este  caballero  y  traerás  lo  que  él  te  dé — le  dijo. 

— Señor — dijo  Martín — no  hallo  como  dar  a  Usted  las  gracias, 
por  su  bondad. 

— Bueno,  Martín,  bueno — contestó  Don  Dámaso — está  Usted  en 
su  casa.  Traiga  Usted  su  equipaje  y  arréglese  allá  arriba.  Yo 
como  a  las  cinco:  véngase  un  poquito  antes  para  presentarle  a  la 
señora. 

Martín  dijo  algunas  palabras  de  agradecimiento  y  se  retiró. 

Juana,  Juana — gritó  Don  Dámaso,  tratando  de  hacer  pasar  su  voz 
a  una  pieza  vecina; — que  me  traigan  los  periódicos.” 

It  is  well  for  the  beginner  in  this  form  of  work  to  divide 
the  sentences  into  very  short  breath  groups.  Later,  when 
sufficient  fluency  has  been  acquired,  the  breath  groups  may 
assume  a  more  normal  length. 

Thus,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  división  be  made : 
“Don  Dámaso  /  se  quitó  los  anteojos  /  con  el  mismo  cuidado 
/  que  había  empleado  /  para  ponérselos.”// 

Each  breath  group  should  be  repeated  several  times  in 
the  form  already  indicated  until  fluency  is  secured.  There 
are  no  arbitrary  rules  on  the  división  of  breath  groups  but 
the  normal  speech  would  divide  the  preceding  sentence  into 
two  or  three  groups,  depending  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  spoken. 

Thus,  “Don  Dámaso  se  quitó  los  anteojos  con  el  mismo 
cuidado  /  que  había  empleado  para  ponérselos.”//  Or  there 
might  be  a  pause  after  “anteojos”  and  thus  have  three  breath 
groups.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  cultivate  a  fluency  which  gives 
the  normal  rate  of  speed. 

In  the  rendering  of  Spanish  music  the  principie  of  link- 
ing  and  asisimilation  is  most  important.  This  principie  is 
generally  violated  by  most  people  who  try  to  sing  Spanish 
songs.  The  result  is  that  the  melody  of  the  song  is  lost;  it 
sounds  choppy  and  harsh.  Thus,  it  is  not,  “Un  viejo  amor,” 
but  “un  viejoa  -  mor.”  The  result  is  then  smooth  and  melo- 
dious.  This  beautiful  Mexican  song  is  generally  spoiled  by 
the  failure  to  properly  link  and  assimilate. 

All  of  this  work  should  begin  in  elementary  classes;  but, 
if  it  has  been  neglected  there,  a  good  deal  may  be  accom- 
plished  in  the  Spanish  club. 
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OHAPTEíR  VII 

SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN  FOiODS  AND  MENUS 

The  refreshments  served  at  the  Spanish  club  meeting 
or  party  should  be  in  character  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Spanish  and  Mexican  foods  offer  an  infinite  vanety  oí  at- 
tractive  and  palatable  dishes.  The  culmination  of  the  social 
activities  of  the  club  should  be  a  Mexican  dinner  or  banquet. 
If  there  is  no  Mexican  restaurant  in  the  town  or  in  a  neighbor- 
ing  citfy  within  convenient  driving  distance,  the  domestic 
Science  department  of  the  high  school  or  college,  or  a  group 
of  club  members,  could  easily  prepare  the  dishes. 

The  table  appointments  should  be  typically  Mexican. 
The  colors  of  the  Mexican  flag  are  red,  white,  and  green i ;  and 
the  colors  of  the  Spanish  flag  are  yellow  and  red.  Both  at- 
ford  attractive  possibilities  f or  decorations.  The  green  pepper, 
the  Sombrero,  the  Mexican  parrot,  or  the  flag  of  the  Republic 
could  be  used  with  pleasing  eífect  as  the  motif  of  the  decora¬ 
tions. 

Place  cards,  as  well  as  other  favors,  decorations,  etc., 
can  be  ordered  from  the  following  address: 

Ernesto  Cervantes, 

Curiosidades  Mexicanas. 

A.  V.  Juárez  18,  México,  D.  F. 

If  there  is  a  pen-and-ink  artist  in  the  club,  he  can  de- 
sign  clever,  original  favors,  place  cards,  and  menú  covers. 

MENUS 

La  Comida  Mexicana 
Enchiladas  Tamales 

Frijoles  Arros 

Tortillas 

Café  Frutas 


Enchiladas  con  Huevo 
Chile  con  Queso  Tortillas 

Frijoles  Fritas 
Chocolate  Dulces 


Chile  con  Carne 

Tortillas  Tostadas  Tamales 

Ensalada  Café 


Postres 
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RECIPES 
Chile  con  Carne 

1  Ib.  lean  pork. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  lard 
2  large  onions 

Garlic  to  taste 

1  V2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

2  tablespoons  of  Chili  powder. 

V2  cup  of  coid  water 

Chop  the  steak  into  small  pieces  (about  1  in.  by  %  in.). 
Fry  in  very  hot  lard,  stirring  constantly  until  nicely  browned. 
Lift  out  the  meat  and  add  two  large  onions,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  about  three  cloves  of  garlic  mashed  very  fine. 
When  the  onions  are  cooked,  add  the  cooked  meat  again 
and  stir  into  the  mixture  the  IV2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  When 
nicely  browned,  add  enough  hot  water  to  make  a  nice  gravy. 
Into  the  whole  stir  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  Chili 
powder  which  has  previously  been  dissolved  in  one-half  cup 
of  coid  water.  After  adding  the  chili,  let  the  mixture  simmer 
for  ten  minutes. 


Tortillas 

The  tortilla  is  the  national  bread  of  México.  It  is  made 
in  a  very  picturesque  fashion  in  Oíd  México.  The  Mexican 
woman  works  on  her  knees  before  a  large,  rough  stone  upon 
which  she  pounds  the  grains  of  cora  info  meal.  She  mixes 
the  meal  w?th  salt  and  boiling  water  and  works  it  w'th  her 
hands  until  it  is  very  thin.  She  then  bakes  the  tortillas  on 
a  dry,  hot  iron  until  they  begin  to  brown.  The  tortilla  is 
buttered  and  rolled  at  the  table.  The  long,  rolled  tortilla  is 
eaten  from  the  band.  The  toasted  tortilla  is  sold  at  all  rail- 
way  stations  in  México.  It  is  browned  until  crisp  and  eaten 
in  its  round  form  without  rolling.  Only  a  Mexican  can  make 
a  perfect  tortilla,  but  Americans  can  at  least  approximate  the 
real  tortilla  by  following  the  recipe: 

2  cups  corn  meal. 

1  V2  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

2  cups  boiling  water. 

Sift  the  salt  and  meal.  Stir  the  boiling  water  into  the 
meal.  The  mixture  should  be  very  heavy.  Take  out  small 
portions  and  work  until  very  thin.  Bake  on  a  dry  iron  until 
the  tortilla  begins  to  brown. 
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Flour  Tortillas 

1  Ib.  flour. 

5  ounces  lard. 

Yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Sugar  to  taste. 

Water  for  mixing. 

To  the  pint  of  flour  add  the  five  ounces  of  lard,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Moisten  with  a  little 
water.  When  the  dough  is  soft,  roll  out  very  thin,  cut  the 
tortillas  into  appropriate  shapes  and  cook  on  an  earthen 
disk. 


Tamales 

3  pts.  corn  meal. 

17  ounces  butter  or  lard 

Salt  to  taste. 

Water. 

Sift  thoroughly  three  pints  of  corn  meal.  Add  a  little 
water.  Work  the  mixture  thoroughly,  then  add  17  ounces 
of  butter  and  salt  to  taste.  Béat  the  mixture  for  about  two 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  tamales  are  ready  for 
cooking.  Press  the  filling  firmly  into  the  corn  shucks,  be:ng 
careful  to  fasten  the  ends  in  order  that  the  tamale  be  firm. 
Cook  in  a  little  water  over  a  brisk  fire  until  thoroughly  done. 

To  make  sweet  tamales  add  sugar,  almonds,  cinnamon, 
and  other  spices. 


Enchiladas 

Make  the  tortillas  very  thin,  fry  them  in  very  hot  short- 
ening,  then  drop  them  into  a  boiling  mixture  of  well  ground 
chili  seasoned  with  mint.  After  the  tortillas  have  boiled  for 
several  minutes,  take  them  out  and  roll  them  in  grated  cheese, 
chipped  onions  and  grated  fried  sausages,  then  brown  and 
serve  hot. 


Arrós 

1  cup  boiled  rice. 

1  small  can  of  tomatoes. 

Butter  or  lard 
Dash  of  chili  powder 

Boil  the  rice,  then  fry  it  in  a  skillet  of  hot  lard  or  butter; 
pour  into  the  mixture  canned  tomatoes  and  fry  until  the  liquid 
of  the  tomatoes  disappears;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
dash  of  chili  powder. 
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Ensalada 

4  large  green  peppers 
2  ripe  tomatoes 
2  partly  green  tomatoes 

1  teaspoon  chili  powder 
V2  cup  vinegar 

lettuce 

Cut  the  vegetables  into  cubes  or  chunks.  Boíl  the 
vinegar  and  pour  over  the  vegetables.  Serve  on  lettuce  on 
salad  plates.  Many  Medican  hostesses  serve  on  this  salad 
slices  of  crisp  bacon. 

Mexican  Stew 

2  lbs.  soup  meat 
2  qts.  water 

1  tablespoon  chili  powder 

1  garlic  clove 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  chipped  carrots 

4  sliced  potatoes 

5  chipped  onions 

2  chipped  green  peppers 
V2  cup  flour 
1/3  cup  suet 

Other  vegetables  if  desired 

Boil  unt:l  the  meat  is  tender  and  the  vegetables  are 
thoroughly  done 

Pasteles  Para  Té 

V2  Ib.  flour 

1  oz.  butter 

2  oz.  lard 
Pinch  of  salt 
Milk  for  mixing 

Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly  into  a  paste;  form  the 
dough  into  little  balls  or  other  attractive  shapes;  bake  in  the 
oven  until  chestnut  colored;  then  butter  and  serve  hot. 

Galletitas 

4 ¥2  coffee  cups  flour 
2  cups  sugar 
V2  Ib.  butter 
3/4  cup  milk 
1  oz.  cinnamon 
1  egg. 

Sift  the  flour,  add  the  egg,  sugar,  and  cinnamon,  stir 
thoroughly.  Work  the  butter  into  the  mixture  and  add  the 
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milk,  stirring  well;  cut  into  attractive  shapes  and  cook  in 
a  slow  oven. 


Postee 

6  pts.  milk 
6  yolks  of  eggs 
1  well-beaten  white  of  egg 
Almonds 
Pineapple  juice 

Cook  over  a  brisk  fire  until  the  custard  begins  to  thicken. 
Add  the  pineapple  juice  or  grated  pineapple  after  remov- 
ing  from  the  fire,  pour  into  a  bowl  and  allow  to  cool.  Serve 
coid  with  little  cakes. 

Note:  (1)  If  the  students  are  afraid  to  risk  their  skill  at 
Mexican  cookery,  they  can  buy  a  Mexican  Dinner  Package 
for  $1.00.  The  package  contains  canned  Chili  con  carne, 
Tamales,  Mexican  Beans,  Chili  Meat,  etc.  It  can  be  ordered 
from  Gebhardt’s,  110  Frío  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It 
is  prepared  by  Mexican  cooks. 


(2)  S.  Rabe,  Inc.,  309  N.  St.  Mary’s,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
offers  an  infinite  variety  of  Mexican  curios  and  souvenirs. 

(3)  Superior  Tortilla  Manufacturing  Co.,  312  Buena  Vista, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  prepares  Mexican  tortillas  which  are  put 
up  in  cans  and  could  be  used  in  preparing  a  menú  for  the 
Spanish  club. 
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